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It has not been easy to ruffle the placid sur- 
face of the A. L.A., even by discussion of 
questions such as open shelves, which offer 
stirring battle-cries to our English brethren; 
but perhaps the reactionary principles underly- 
ing Mr. Swift’s paper, as also Dr. Wire's recent 
paper, may provoke something of a breeze 
and even a wholesome storm, at some future 
conference. The advocates of guiding the 
reading of the people, for adults as well as for 
children, willscarcely be prepared to admit that 
they are guilty of paternalism in the critical 
meaning of the word, and certainly whatever is 
done in that direction is done from the highest 
missionary impulse. There are those, how- 
ever, who consider that the missionary impulse 
sometimes leads devotees, even in such a 
worthy cause as that of the library profession, 
into narrowness of faith and act, and that there 
is danger of carrying even a good thing too 
far. Mr. Swift represents that criticism, hither- 
to not fully voiced or generally recognized, in 
the line of a reaction, perhaps not altogether 
unwholesome, against a principle which is in 
some cases carried too far. In any event it is 
well for the library profession that both sides 
should be heard within its ranks, and the LI- 
BRARY JOURNAL is certainly the proper place 
for a free parliament in which both sides may 
have an open field. 


ANOTHER symptom of reaction is shown in the 
criticism expressed editorially by the Overland 
Monthly on the benefactions of Mr. Carnegie, 
who, as a matter of principle, has always made 
it a rule to couple with his great gifts the con- 
dition that the people should co-operate by sup- 
porting the libraries for which he is willing 
to provide the original housing and equipment, 
the only exceptions being, we believe, in the 
cases of Homestead and Braddock, directly 
connected with the Carnegie enterprises, where 
there is also given a fund for maintenance. 
Certainly Mr. Carnegie is to be commended for 
seeking to join the people in co-operation with 
himself in providing for the future of a library, 
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his belief being evidently that in this way the 
best results are permanently to be secured. 
rhe Overland Monthly goes so far as to say, 
however, that ‘‘ there is nothing to be said for 
free books that could not be urged in favor of 
free beefsteaks and free overcoats,” and in this 
view it accuses men like Mr. Carnegie of sur- 
rounding their benefactions ‘‘by socialistic 
conditions."" It is, of course, extremely diffi- 
cult to draw a clear line of demarcation be- 
tween co-operation within a community by tax- 
ation, coupled with benefactions for the good 
of the public, on one side, and socialism or the 
use of public means for personal direction and 
gratification on the other hand. Usually public 
libraries have been reckoned with public parks 
as falling properly within the sphere of public 
action and not extending over the borders into 
socialism. Mr. Swift might fairly say that one 
result of an extreme “‘ paternalism”’ might be 
to provoke a reaction against free libraries 
themselves, and such a view would be con- 
firmed by the position expressed by the Over- 
land Monthly. 


THE retirement of Edward Capen into the 
position of librarian emeritus at the Haverhill 
Public Library, after many years spent in its 
service, closes nearly half a century of active 
library work, which his friends of the library 


by a happy 


association hope may be followed 
and fruitful leisure. Mr. Capen's term of ser- 
vice dates back to 1852, as many years before 
the formation of the American Library Associa- 
tion as his years of active work since. It is 
given to few men to live through a great move- 
ment from seed-time to harvest, and not many 
are able to adapt themselves to the new cond 

tions which prevail at the two ends of a half- 
century. No calling has within that time 
undergone more change, in a direction of fruit- 
ful development, than library work, and Mr. 
Capen’s professional career has been happy 
in that it has bridged from the time of the first 
library conference to and beyond the great In 


ternational Conference of 1897, which marked 
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the recognition in the capital of the civilized 
world of librarianship as internationally one of 
the great professions. 


Communications. 
CAUTION 

I wisH to warn librarians against loaning 
money to a plausible young fellow named Will 
A. Strong, who worked in the Cleveland Public 
Library a short time several years ago. He is 
unworthy of credit. W. H. Brett. 

Pveric Liprary, | 
Cleveland, Ohio. | 
PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 

Hers is another case of misfits, even under 
our amended laws relating to public documents. 
The following series» some or all of them, are 
sent regularly to depository or remainder li- 
braries which have no use for them. They 
can only be obtained by purchase for law li- 
braries, which are the only ones using them. 
Some of them come to my next-door neighbor, 
the American Antiquarian Society, which has 
no call for them and no use for them, while if 
we want them we have to pay and pay roundly 
for them 

Decisions of Comptroller of Currency. 

Decisions of First Comptroller of Currency. 

Revised statutes, 

Statutes at large. 

Attorney-General’s decisions. 

Land Office decisions. 

Court of Claims reports. 

The United States Supreme Court Reports 
are published by private parties and sold 
through the trade at a good figure. I hope 
some attention will be drawn to these anom- 
alies, especially by law and state librarians, 
with a view to remedying them. 

Dr. 


Worcester Country Law Liprary, | 
Worcester, Mass. ; 


G. E. Wire. 


THE NEWBERRY BLUE-PRINT CATALOG 
IT has been interesting to examine the recent 
product of the Rudolph blue-print process for 
printing catalogs. The varying distinctness 
(respectively indistinctness) of the white print 
on dark ground is somewhat trying to the eyes 
and unfavorable to fairly rapid search for a 
given entry. It is possible to produce that vol- 
ume (for which the Newberry Library asks $50 
with 20 per cent. off = $40 net), from the original 
printed slips, mounted on sheets, for consider- 
ably less 
of the Accessions 
on one side (sub- 


10,000 entries ro pts 
catalogues printed 


scription price) cous . 86.25 
Cutting, mounting, etc., 1 person, 7 days.. 14.00 
Paper TITITITITTISITT TTT Te 1.25 
ARENT vcwecencéecccesscecccceeces 2.50 
Indexing...... eee - eeenecees 906s 


The allowance ($10) for indexing may seem 
inadequate, but Mr. Rudolph’s ‘‘ Index to 
academies " of 264 columns really needs to be 
cut down to less than one-third, eliminating the 
‘*subject " features, which have led to con- 
fusion. The few subject-headings, cross-refer- 
ences, and catchword title entries of a number 
of monographs, sprinkled at random among the 
curiously inverted names of societies, do not 
make a subject index to the contents of the 
publications of societies, which seems to have 
been half consciously aimed at; they only 
serve to obscure the legitimate object of the 
index and make its use for finding the names of 
societies cumbersome. Much painstaking work 
has been wasted on that index ; the proofread- 
ing was very careful ; but why index 

Printing types, Historic, Grolier Clud. 
Printed books, Dept. of. Arit. Mus. 
English printers, Hand lists of. 
Bibliog. Soc. 
(no reference under ‘‘ Printers" for the latter) 
when Haebler’s ‘‘ Early printers of Spain,’’ Red- 
grave’s ‘‘ Erhard Ratdolt,” and thousands of 
books of greater, or at least equal, importance 
to those given had to be left unindexed because 
they are concealed under entries like 
Bibliographical Society : Illus. 
monographs. 1894, etc. 
In progress. 
References like 
San Luca, Disegno di, Accad. del. 
(Rome) 
almost amount to 


humors of indexing.’’ And 


Art, Livres d’, Encouragement 
pour la propagation des, 
Soc. d’. (Paris) 
and scores of other entries look 
the least. 

Sociedad filatélica sud-americana. 
is entered only under 

Sud-Americana, Soc. Filatélica, 
no references being made under Filatélica, nor 
under Philatelic, nor Sociedad. There is no 
need to multiply examples to show that my 
criticism above is well founded. 

As to the cost: The British Museum, it is 
understood, will reprint its entire catalog, in- 
cluding accessions, in one alphabet, within three 
or four years, at a cost to subscribers of pos- 
sibly not over $150 (£30). The Rudolph blue- 
print catalog, Accessions only, 1880-1900, would 
cost, at $30 per vol. ($10 per vol. deducted for 
estimated cost of index), about $1500. 

Photography applied to the printing of cata- 
logs has been thought practicable by people 
entitled to confidence in library matters, but 
the results of the blue-print process attained so 
far show it to be still in an unprofitable ex- 
perimental stage and do not warrant any claims 
of ‘‘ having done it.” 


queer, to say 


(Lima) 


CHARLES MARTEL. 
Liprary or ConGrgss, | 
Washington, D.C. {§ 
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PATERNALISM IN 


By LINDSAY SWIF 


I HAVE been cordially advised not to address 


you on the large topic of paternalism lest per- 


chance I shall not be ‘‘ understood,” and shall 


be thought reactionary or subversive, as you 


chance to take me. Let me, notwithstanding 
appeal frankly to your fairmindedness while 
for a time I may seem to block, with my own 
unimportance, the jostling van of progress. It 
is not my purpose to enter the question of state 
aid or supervision over towns; I merely wish to 
inquire into some of the working ideals of to-day 
as they are applicable to libraries, and consider 
whether they are or should be acceptable to us 
of a diligent and exacting profession. There is 


certainly in the air a large faith in the power of 


organization and a fervid desire to serve and 
The 
the individual is lessened, and social and institu- 
Chau- 


federations of women, free 


uplift humanity by co-operation. power of 
tional machinery is running at full speed. 
tauqua assemblies 
lectureships, public baths, college settlements 
—a series of varied attempts have gained rec- 
ognition and already won a measure of success. 

It is not strange that the common impulse 
should be affecting so important a feature of 
We surely can- 


our life as the public library. 


not think to arrest the huge driving-wheels of 
any forward movement, but in this particular 
matter each of us has a measure of responsi- 
bility. We are part of the force which drives, 


not of the passive substance which is being 
driven, and we should fully recognize the part 
which we are called upon to play. 


Until a few years ago the chief duty of a li- 


brary consisted in the purchase, or ac« eptance 
} 


by gift, of worthy books, in constructing a proper 
catalog, in providing shelfroom, in making as 
rapid a delivery as possible of books to the 
public, and in giving efficient service and court. 
While these methods 
have not been superseded, but rather improved, 
there has unquestionably been grafted on the 
simple library scheme of former years a new 


eous personal assistance. 


theory which, for want of a better name, since 
the thing itself is vague and indefinable, we 


may call paternalism. It has been expected of us 


that we should fall into line with the prevailing 
ideas of social melioration, bear our part of the 


* Paper read before Massachusetts Library Club, 


at Fitchburg, Oct. 26 


1599. 
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, Boston Public Library. 
load, and develop on so-called modern lines 
We have come into more direct relations with 
other work, and in particular with publi 
schools. The idea has even sprung up thatthe 
library is an educational institution. It has been 
necessary to look for advice and assistance 
from outside our immediate membership, and 
we are also relying as never before on mutual 
aid and comfort, through the medium of the 
American Library Association, local library 


clubs, and the various library schools. 


If ours is really a profession it is, through this 


gradual reliance on external relations, 


doing 
something practically unknown in other profes- 
sions. Law, medicine, or theology does not look 


outside its own domain for development or as- 


sistance, and these professions are not interde- 


pendent. I suppose that the answer would be 
that this is an age of experiment and transition, 
and that we must not be too impatient for im- 
mediate results. Do you remember how Carlyle 


used to hate that phrase, an ‘‘age of transi- 


tion"? Every age imagines itself to be pecul- 
iarly burdened with problems; but the old world 
turns around in much the same way, and each 
day brings its share of trouble. Every genera- 
tion has its egotism, and harbors this notion of 
lift the t 


diversified effort. 


engaging to social burden by widely 


Just as a lawyer or doctor runs his own pro- 


fessional affairs, so until lately we were accus- 
to this 


The feeling is that specialists in other 


tomed conduct ours; but practice is 


altered. 
can wisely with us. 


professions co-operate 


This is probably true if such specialists will 
come under our roofs and form a part of the 
larger system, but not,I hold, otherwise. Only 
a relative importance need be attached to pro- 
fessional or expert service. It is not our affair 
as public librarians to lean prejudicially in favor 
of or against any particular science or pseudo- 


science. Libraries are as much the depositories 


of the folly as of the wisdom of the ages. A pro- 
fessional man is more or less bound by the 
fetishes of his own generation. A doctor, for 


instance, to whom may be entrusted the choice 
of books, would in all probability look with dis- 
favor on, though he might not reject, books 
running counter to his deepest convictions. 


He regards as dangerous tothe community pre- 
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vailing insanities which pass under the names 
of Christian or Mental Science, Spiritualism, 
Theosophy, and Occultism. They are to himevi- 
dences of degeneration, and his sincerity and 
courage cannot be questioned if he wishes to con- 
trol the tide surging in the direction of char- 
latans. But he may easily go a little further, 
such books as Hud- 


and set his foot down on 
son's ‘‘ The law of psychic phenomena,” or Nor- 
dau’s *‘ Degeneration,” convinced that it would 
be just as well if the people ‘‘did not read that 
sort of thing.” I do not see how any one can 
have reached mature years without the convic- 
tion that ‘ professional" opinion counts for 
little outside its own more or less narrow limits; 
that scientific men are sometimes wofully re- 
stricted, not so much in their opinions as in 
their outlook. 

Specialists are an exaggerated type of the 
professional mind; they have trained them- 
selves to reject all extraneous knowledge, and 
look with small forbearance on “‘ popular” or 
unparticularized information. The process of 
elimination would be carried to a dangerous 
limit were libraries entrusted to the tender 
mercies of these highly sensitive intelligences. 
They see a part of the problem with astonish- 
ing clearness, but they do not, because they 
cannot, grasp the entire problem of sforing the 
evidences of human growth. Osteopathy and 
faith cure are as offensive, very likely, to the 
most of us as to the medical faculty, but so 
once were vaccination and It is 
fortunate, however, that all the literature on 
these topics was not confided to the fostering 
care of its honest enemies in the past. Chris- 


tian Science appears to be a vast and menacing 


inoculation. 


humbug to-day, but so transcendentalism and 
anti-slavery appeared a half century since. If 
you refuse a plant the chance to thrive in the 
sunlight it will seek to live in noxious and hid- 
den places. Oliver Wendell Holmes, at the 
dedication of the new public library building in 
Boston, wrote, 
** Let in the Light,” 

and the good doctor really meant to welcome 
everything, except homceopathy —that he 
never could stand or understand. 

I cannot see how other professional restric- 
tion differs from theological restriction. The 
world has certainly combatted ecclesiastical 
domination with some measure of success ; but 
how shall we fairly decry the influence of priest- 
craft if we concede the right of any other in- 
terference with perfect intellectual freedom? I 
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would not intentionally exaggerate the situa- 
Nobody to-day deliberately purposes to 
subjugate freedom in public libraries, but there 


tion. 


is nevertheless a tendency to regulate and de- 
cide for others, which is antipathetic to the 
democratic principle of least possible govern- 
ment. 

One subtle form of paternalism is the de- 
spirit, es- 
that 


liberate inculcation of the patriotic 
pecially in children. Dr. Johnson said 
patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel, but 
sometimes it seems as if it were the first resort 
of an ignoramus. I shall not attempt to define 
the word, but every one of us, I fancy, is ready 
to admit that a sound patriotism is a good thing, 
or rather that it may be agoodthing. If I were 
should be sceptical, just at 


present, as to how good a thing it might be. 


a Frenchman I 


Many worthy persons now sojourning in the 
entertain serious doubts as to 
And so it 
can be no 


snows of Siberia 
the value of Russian patriotism. 
goes elsewhere. But here there 
doubt, at least in the minds of school teachers 
and library folks, about patriotism as a cult. 
The little boys who daily run up the flag of 
their country in the school yard, and sing 
“America” —and gaze delightedly at Mr. 
Zogbaum’s pictures in the libraries of Yankee 
sailors doing nothing with incredible skill and 


celerity —they have no doubts. Theirs is not 


the critical attitude. ‘‘My country right or 
wrong” is a good enough cry forthem. I am 
not about to enter on a discussion of the 


Philippine question, but I am constrained to ask 
how far it behooves us to further a sentiment 
almost as deeply planted and almost at times as 
unreasonable and misguided as merely instinc- 
tive maternal love? One phase only of this 
patriotic craze has direct concern for us— the 
teaching of American history and American 
literature. 

I have had excellent opportunities for some 
years past of meeting, in a large and intelli- 
gent population, directly with children in their 
efforts to supplement their school tasks with the 
resources of a library. I am free to admit that 
the experience has not been entirely happy. 
Except in the higher schools, some really ad- 
mirable results of which have come under my 
eyes, there appears to be excessive attention 
paid to the more obvious phases of American 
history without just recognition of the relations 
of things. The lives of famous Americans are 
pushed forward to the exclusion of the great- 
ness of other men of other times and other 
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countries. I should expect to find this method 
in Germany, and in fact it is there pursued. 
But to fill a child with the consummate virtues of 
Washington, Jefferson, and other of our immor- 
tals, and to leave him ignorant of the greatness 
of Cromwell and of William the Silent, is a 
serious injustice to the child and to the cause of 
education. The greatness, too, which inheres in 
weakness or failure, as in the case of Charles 
1. of England, is not to be neglected. 

With the public school system we have noth- 
ing directly to do, but we are in all parts of 
the country urged to supplement the work 
of the schools. It is still a pretty good 
maxim that what is worth having is worth 
working for. Now learning is well worth hav- 
ing, though the importance of mere _ book- 
reading is overestimated ; learning may bring 
that wisdom which teaches even the humblest 
that the only satisfying wealth is the treasure 
of the mind, and that happiness is contin- 
gent on no external conditions. Commonplace 
notions these, but they may yet safely be 
taught. Learning is like salvation ; each one 
must take his step forward to obtain it. The 
path should not be too easy. One hears much 
of ‘‘ original research” nowadays The idea 
is not so startlingly new as the repetition of the 
phrase is tiresome. Scholars have before now 
delved into the origin of things, among records, 
archives, and letters, for the buried truth. It 
is a wise policy which urges youth to begin as 
early as possible to gather facts for itself and 
learn to co-ordinate seemingly irrelevant data. 
I am not thoroughly informed about schools in 
other places, but certainly in Boston I have 
been at times amazed at the persistence shown 
by some teachers and scholars in pursuing fresh 
and original paths. I was lately permitted to 
look over some work in Roman history done 
by a boy of 15, which I should be proud to 
have done when I graduated from Harvard 
College at 20 years of age, but that was 22 
years ago. Wise is the teacher who urges his 
younglings to fly early from the nest. 

But there is another and less commendable 
practice in vogue. One night a little shaver 
came to me with 11 inquiries on the slavery 
question which must be looked upand reported 
on by the following morning. One question 
called for the opinions of leading men of either 
side of the controversy; another asked for the 
significance of the Missouri compromise! The 
boy had not been given a single reference or the 
remotest clue, but had been sent forth naked, by 
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a lazy teacher, into a library containing three- 
| quarters of a million books, helpless as a waif 
lost in a London fog. A small girl asked me the 
other day for help on Balboa, Ponce de Leon, 
and Da Gama; she had no more notion of what 
to do than had my friend the slavery investi- 
gator. Both came with the cry of * original 
research" on their infant lips. I politely, and 
I trust diplomatically, conveyed to their re- 
spective teachers the assurances of my highest 
consideration, and the promise that when they 
had done their share of the work I would do 
mine, but that it was contrary to good library 
morals to undertake to conduct history classes 
for the young during the hours when adults re 
quired closest attention. If co-ordinate insti- 
tutions are to exchange functions it should be 
on some principle of equity. It is not plain to 
me how the public schools are going to give 
return for services rendered. This is not a 
selfish proposition, as it might easily be were 
we not already overburdened with urgent cares 
of our own. 

It is a solemn matter to load a child's mind 
with what you think he ought to learn instead 
of trying to show him what there is to learn 
and how best to learn it. It may be that I am 
mistaken, or fail to grasp the whole matter, 
but my experience, so far as it goes, informs 
me that in literature, to speak of that specifi- 
cally, there is prevalent a deliberate indoc- 
trination of national or patriotic literature, to 
the almost complete exclusion of literature asa 
whole. I need not waste time in arguing that 
there are no confines to true letters —it is the 
largest Republic in the universe, it has nocaste, 
no preference in color, no exclusion of sex or 
age. It is the roomiest thing there is. Is this 
theory taught a4 initio in schools, and whether 
it is or not, are libraries doing all in their 
power to break down state, national, or conti- 


| nental barriers ? 


In the domain of poetry alone it seems to me 
that almost the only name I hear from the 
lips of children is ‘' Longfellow.” Now | 
take it that no person of sense in this audience 
can put his hand on his heart and say that 
Longfellow is a great poet. If he is not a 
great poet to us, why should he be practically 
the only poet opened to children? It may be 
that heis not, but he is the only one, excepting 
Whittier, of whom I hear. The continual 


reiteration of the question ‘‘ Have you Long- 


fellow’s Poems?" reminds me of the man ata 
boarding-house who, broken by a continuous 
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fare of our great national delicacy, at last burst 
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forth, ‘‘I revere the name of Washington, but | 


damn his pie!" He expresses my own feelings 
in regard to Longfellow and his poetry. 


body, I don't know who, is telling the youth 


Some- 


that Longfellow is the man they want to know 
about, and as a result they learn his ‘* Chil- 
dren’s hour” and the ‘“‘ Psalm of life" — and 
the ‘* Building of the ship,” though that I have 
heard has been objected to by some lascivious 
pedagogue. He is studied as to his life, his 
portraits, his home. A little girl of 10 years 
told me the other day that she would like to 
have seen Longfellow and Whittier, and pos- 
sibly Washington, but that she did not believe 
she would care to hae seen Abraham Lincoln! 
Is not that terrible —a child led from her baby- 
hood to admire an altogether worthy gentleman, 
whose face bore no single line of noble suffer- 
ing, as his placid and amiable verses hold no 
mighty or far-reaching cry —to have been so 
taught that she preferred this to the sublime 
but human personality of him who wrote the 
Gettysburg address? Where is Tennyson in 
this matter? I don’t think I ever had a call 
Wordsworth, an- 
other “ foreigner,” It 
So far from aiding and abet- 


from a child for his poems 
is equally unknown. 
isn't right, is it? 
ting a school system which stifles a universal 
or even a vague taste for literature, it would 
seem to me to be a duty to counteract this 
narrowness by making no attempt to furnish 
more than the normal supply of what is called 
‘‘supplementary reading"’—and by making 
the child feel that he is out for books on his 
own venture, 

Personally, I am exceedingly distrustful of 
** Children’s rooms " — they are very much like 
Sunday-schools — convenient places for parents 
who don’t go to church to unload their off- 
spring. They relieve parents also from a task 
peculiarly their own—an especial danger of 
civic and state paternalism, through an assump- 
tion of artificial prerogative. The trouble with 
a collection of books for children is not the 
selection itself, which is generally excellent, 
though not of especially forcible character, but 
with those books which are rejected. A colleague 
tells me that his mind early took an ugly slant 
toward those portions of Shakespeare's work 
which have been so carefully taken out from 
**Lamb's Tales.” I don’t want my children, or 
anybody else's children, to frequent a place 
where there is no Shakespeare, no Chaucer, no 
Bible, —the whole of them —or where there 
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is a selection only of Scott’s or Dickens's 
novels. I cannot but feel that this principle of 
selection is dangerous — it tends to restrict the 
child from groping forward for himself — 
feebly, perhaps — but still groping. He comes 


| to feel that the horizon of the mental life is 


bounded by the shelves set apart for him. In- 
finity is not too large fora mind to grow in, 
and whoshall wisely say what part of universal 
knowledge is to be the paddock forthese young 
colts? Each generation is wiser than the pre- 
ceding one; one of the saddest fallacies is that 
mothers and fathers know best. I suppose 
there is hardly an instance of a great man 
risen from humble origin who did not squarely 
contravene parental wisdom. If this is true of 
single families, how much truer of a multitude 
of children coming to us for a particular object? 
Shall we show them the open road of books — 
the King’s highway —or shall we start them 
down a neat side path, cautiously adorned with 
box borders after our own pattern of mind? 

How does a library differ from the world in 
general, with all sorts of people in it, from 
which a youth must choose wisely if he can? 
We must take books, like life, as we find them, 
and learn to distinguish good and bad; learn, 
as we ought, that the good is not so good as 
we have been told it is, and that the bad con- 
tains a strong infusion of good. No wrecks 
are so fearful as those which come to the young 
who have up toa point led ‘sheltered lives.” 
Life is the one important thing for those who 
live —it must be met somehow, and it is best 
met with boldness and robustness, not with a 
hesitating delicacy. There must, of course, be 
discrimination — we should not invite to a feast 
and deliberately place ordure before children — 
neither is it best to ignore the existence of an 
alloy in books. Let a child read ** Gulliver's 
travels” as Swift wfote it. If you are clean 
and strong yourself you will be an example 
that one may eat strong meat and survive, but 
if you are ‘‘nice” and over-cautious you will 
eventually be discredited. Some part of every- 
body's life is spent in the sorrowful reflection 
that as a child he has been lied to. 

I am not trying to cover the whole vexed 
question of children’s literature, which has 
absorbed the attention of honest and high- 
minded people; but I would content myself 
with the general assertion that if there must be 
such a thing as books for the young, there 
should be as few as possible deliberately 
offered as such. The classification is offensive 
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to a large sense of things. There are no such 


things as stars, or flowers, or music, or architec- 


ture for children — Why, pray, should there be 
a peculiar literary expression for a child? 


Things which the young best love were written | 
for no time or condition. The child arrogates | 
to himself whai pleases him. ‘‘ Gulliver's | 


travels” is an exquisite cynicism on the human 
race—the child adopts itas an amusing but 
improbable narrative. The child has bestowed 
immortality on ‘*‘ Robinson Crusoe" and the 
‘*Pilgrim’s progress"’ by reason of his un- 
spoiled decision for what is essentially best. 
Do you suppose that a growing mind has no 


discrimination? I have heard that some objec- 


tion has been made to unstinted purveying of 
Kipling to the young —the ‘‘ Drums of the Fore 
and Aft,” for instance, has been singled out as 


undesirable. I am not committed to extreme | 
admiration of Kipling; his persistent inculca- | 


tion of the doctrine of force, and of implicit 
obedience to the wills of ‘‘ great men,” is inex- 
pressibly tiresome at times. He is a ritualist 


of subordination; he is the poetic voice of a 


military and an aristocratic government; and 
yet he is honest, manly, and forceful —and a 
genius. He interprets some of the ideals of to- 
day in the best possible way. Accept him, 
with all his excesses, gladly. If children are 
to be fed only with ‘ 
they will be nourished feebly. No one can de- 
cide accurately so long as opinions differ — and, 
therefore, it is wisest to decide as little as pos- 
sible. 

Another exercise of the paternal function is 
showing itself more of late in the direction of 
reading committees. These committees usually 
serve voluntarily, and undoubtedly devote 
much time and loyal service to a cause which 


. ” | 
unexceptionable"’ books 


they believe to be honest and pointing in the 


direction of good publicmorals. The members 
are apt to be responsible members of the com- 
munity, and I do not think I am in error in 
asserting that they are apt to represent a por- 
tion of society rather than its various interests 
and strata. They are, furthermore, rather apt 

to be composed of women. The last report of 
the trustees of the Boston Public Library states 
that no men were serving on the reading com- 
mittee of that institution at the time of 
writing, because no man could be found who 
had leisure enough to attend to the matter. 
No man appears, however, to have expressed 
his view on the importance of the task. Asa 


rule, heavily burdened people are the best to 
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| fulfil an obligation. I have my doubts of the 
utility of those who have time on their hands. 
When there was a casting about for the right 
one to undertake the life of Pusey, Gladstone 
I think, was suggested because he was the 
busiest of men. 

rhe duty of these committees is to read 
and report on the merit of books submitted 
to them. It does not follow that their ver- 
dict will be accepted, but their opinions are 
no doubt powerful factors in the selection and 
rejection of books [he situation is as fol- 
| lows: A body of citizens, mostly of one sex, 
let us admit, and probably of a rather narrow 
social range, is vested with powers, nomi- 


| nally slight but practically large, to select, for 


a community which is taxed well to support 
its library, such books as in the opinion of 


these few persons are ‘‘ suitable” for their fel- 
low-citizens I do not claim to be largely 
familiar with the workings of these extra- 
territcrial committees, but from what I have 
been able to learn many of the decisions are 
flippant, uncritical, and betray a social bias. I 
have in mind one case where H. G. Wells's 


** Wheels of chance’ was turned down because 


it was ‘‘ vulgar.” And so it was, gloriously so! 


The hero is a young shopkeeper who has an 
| adventure while on a bicycle tour witha young 


woman his social superior. He falls in love 
| with her, and, showing himself a gentleman of 
| the finest sort, goes back to his yardstick 
| roused to a life of the imagination and com- 
| muning henceforth with his ideals. 

I can have no trust in a committee, however 
well disposed, which makes such a éffise as to 
condemn the ‘‘Wheels of chance.” I was 
favored not long since with a graphic descrip- 
tion of the methods of a book committee of a 
library not far from Boston, with which I have 
only a slight acquaintance, but the scene 


is probably correct. Around a table, on which 
are arranged the new books in a row withtheir 
backs up, sit the judges. The chairman takes 
up a book at random. It is ‘‘ Differences," by 
Hervey White —a book to which the Soston 
Transcript recently gave strong praise. ‘‘Any- 
body ever heard of Hervey White?" Nobody 
ever had. Down goes poor Hervey White, the 
first of the pile to be returned tothe bookseller. 
What chance, I ask, has Hervey White against 
such massive intelligences Inspirational book 
criticism should have no right to exist. We 
cannot object to any member of the committee 
refusing any book or all books on his or her 
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own account — but we do not want that kind of 
a mind to select or reject books for us or our 
fellow-citizens in so unscrupulous a fashion. 
Prejudices are sure to creep in — a clergy- 
man will have his point of view, a ‘‘ Purity 
League" woman will have hers, and so on. 
What with one warped mind or another, a book 
has to be very good or pretty colorless in order 
to run the gauntlet. We, as librarians, ought 
to have the ability and the conferred power to 
obtain books properly. But suppose that some- 
body objects to our choice. There's the rub. 
When we divide powers we divide respon- 
sibility. We should stand or fall by virtue of 


our own acts, as in other walks of life. Letus | 


suppose an extreme case: that a clergyman 
represents to us that on our shelves is a work 
on human liberty which indirectly is calculated 
to injure the sensibilities or even impair the 
faith of his flock, especially of the younger 
members. Of course we do not wish to be 
insulting or truculent, but we can be firm — 
vehemently so. Letus ask the good man if we 
have ever refused to put on the library shelves 
any honestly written book which he or any 
member of his sect has recommended, and if 
we have ever shown ourselves prejudiced 
against his wishes. If he answers that we 
have not, then our reply is clear — that we can- 
not recognize his right to exclude the choice of 
any one else. Freely placed before the public, 
any book on a decent topic has a fair and equal 
opportunity with every other book to fight its 
way, to animate all open minds by its ability, 
or to rot undisturbed through its stupidity. 
The least concession of the right to interfere in 
the matter of absolute openness of choice is 
fatal. 

Much is said of the necessity of tact in li- 
braries, but sometimes we need simple honesty 
and courage. Tact usually presupposes that 
the other fellow is a fool. The tendency to en- 
croachment from every side is constant. That 
tiresome person, the ‘‘hard-headed business 
man,” would have nothing but practical books 
for the community; the amiable and innocent 
minded want only ‘‘softening influences” to 
reach the people; the teachers have a holy en- 
thusiasm to let the librarians do half their work, 
the conservative is shy of books of a disturbing 
character; the fierce radical wants the whole 
plant burnt up every five years — Bible, Shake- 
speare, and all — and a newstart taken. Amidst 
these manifestations of a tendency nowadays 
to meddle publicly with other people's business 
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instead of working out one’s own salvation with 
fear and trembling —in the midst of these 
paternally (or shall I say maternally ?) minded 
outsiders—the librarian ought to stand un- 
shaken. He is at his post to get all the money 
| he can, by gift or appropriation, to buy new 
books ; just as many as possible — not 300 copies 
of ** David Harum” and one of ‘‘ Tess” — but 
more and more books, till his granaries burst 
and then he will push vigorously for a larger 
building. He will be solicitous for a perfect 
catalog, intelligible lists, willing and polite 
service, good ventilation, much comfort and no 
| luxury. When he has all this in full swing | 
| doubt if he will have much time to devote to 
the ‘‘ closer relations" of his library to anything 
else. It is a business affair —this running a 
library —and seldom wholesomely affected by 
interference from the outside, however well- 


intentioned. 

In the selection of books the spirit of pater- 
nalism will most show itself toward the classes 
of supposedly objectionable literature, vulgar 
books, books dealing with the problem of sex 
in all its phases, and books thought to be 
generally menacing to the social structure. 
Vulgar literature? Whatis it? The range is 
wide, running from Thackeray and Dickens 
down to ‘‘Chimmie Fadden."" Some excellent 
people think that Mr. Dooley is quite too coarse 
for anything. I have no doubt that ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair” still seems excruciatingly common to 
that grade of English society which plays 
baccarat as it was played a few years ago. 
When Dickens revealed the horrible substratum 
of British respectability he was quickly con- 
demned, and is still under the ban. So long as 
respectability rests on the foundation of pre- 
tence, books which tell the truth will seem vul- 
gar. In our literature ‘‘Chimmie Fadden"’ is 
typical of the offensive presentation of types 
of undeveloped but promising character. The 
scene is simply transferred from the refined stu- 
pidity of one class to another class, which thinks 
with a curious originality and speaks a Bowery 
jargon, which is, to be sure, not ‘‘ small talk” 
but astonishingly easy and frank. One class 
naturally offends another; the contrasts of life 
make both its charm and its irritations. 

Is itto be wondered at that people blessed 
with the paternal impulse should be the very 
ones who fail to grasp the great significance of 
a dawning literature which is to bring forward 
the life, thoughts, ideals, and actions of the 
| East End of London, the Third Avenue of New 
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York, and the South End of Boston — all teem 
ing with human interest, and containing some 
of the possibilities of the future? If we want 
intelligent opinions of these books they must 
be sought not from the tidy inhabitants of Fifth 
Avenue or Ward Eleven, but from the men 
and women who are in the swim — not in the 
social swim ; that doesn't much affect human 
life—but from those who are in the main cur- 
rents, newspaper people, college-settlement 
girls, and some — only some, alas !— ministers 
and priests. These are the people whom | would 
trust not to turn down a book as vulgar which 
is dealing with the human tragedy in its hum- 
blest phases. There is one institution in this 
state where the works of Charles Dickens are 
kept from the inmates, who are held in restraint 
to overcome the obsession of strong drink. 
After a duress of a few months they go forth t 
face once again their own sad problem. In 
Dickens there is frequent mention of various 
pleasing decoctions — cold punch, stunning ale, 
and other familiar beverages. All the great 
novelist’s appeals for humane and decent living, 
for universal charity, all his denunciation of 
hypocrisy and sordidness are withheld from 
these poor devils, because they may be tempted 
by alluring references to cold punch, when 
everybody knows that when they are released 
they are turned into the city streets, and that 
they are greeted with shop after shop, warm 
and soliciting to their surging appetite. What 
sort of a panoply against sin did blinders ever 
prove to be? The institution to which I refer 
is the Massachusetts Hospital for Dipsomaniacs 
at Foxborough. 

In regard to the vexatious question of the 
so-called sex problem I have little to say, but 
experience tells me that those who are the most 
actively concerned over improper literature are 
not those whom I would most implicitly trust 
in the wider realms of morals. Robust men 
and women with steady nerves and wholesome 
natures are seldom the ones who raise an out- 
cry against this sort of books. They recognize 
in others what they know to be true of them- 
selves, that the sex problem in all its complica- 
tions is of absorbing and continuous interest 
to mankind. Asa rule, only the feeble and in- 
complete take the attitude of fastidious opposi- 
tion, and speedily become morbid. They are 
well-meaning, without question, but they should 
not be suffered to prevent the normal expres- 
sions of the age through the medium of fiction 


from a fair hearing. Of course the first ques- 
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tion which arises when one of these vexatious 
books appears is whether the purpose and the 
treatment are sincere. Of the deliberately 
salacious I am not speaking, nor have I any 
softness toward those buzzards who are always 
smelling about in our public libraries for some- 
thing rank on which to pounce. In our sight 
the vile person should be condemned without 
fear or favor, and personally I should be glad 
if our policy of universal politeness could be 
suspended in the case of these pests. But 
when a man like Thomas Hardy, or George 
Meredith, or Emile Zola, gives forth from his 


genius, | would not have the fate of their ruddy 
offspring put in the hands of the anemic or 
the over-cautious. 

We must be brave in our own virtue; if 


strong meat is not injurious to us, need we 


t too solicitous about the effect on the 
people I recall, with dismay, a conversa- 
tion once held with a very earnest and ef- 


fective library woman, who contended that 
works of the imagination should be dealt out 
sparingly; her idea was that many poor and 
half-trained young men and women, with the 
sharp problem of a bread-and-butter existence 
before them, are better off without glowing 
pictures of wealth, splendor, social ease and 
comfort, and all the allurements which would 
naturally tend to make them dissatisfied with 
their own condition. Dissatisfaction is a holy 
thing; it is the greatest possible incentive to 
progress. However crude or miserable its ex- 
pression may be, discontent is forever to be 


preferred to complacency or stagnation. It 


growls and mutters, finds fault often unreason- 


ably, sometimes it throws bombs, and guillo- 


tines fine ladies and gentlemen, but it is better 
than tame acceptation. It is simply and abso- 
lutely none of our business what the mental 
and moral processes may chance to be in the 
public which pays us to run its literary shop. 
If a community is fond of horse-racing it is 
futile to try to persuade it of the peculiar vir- 
tues of raising poultry. If the people like to 
read stories, as arelief from breadwinning, it is 
a sort of impertinence to provide a liberal 
supply of Mr. Smiles’s inestimable work on 
rt 


they want 


rift Some people don't want ‘* Thrift”; 


The three guardsmen" —a much 
better book in my opinion. You and I do not 
read what we do not wish to read; will others? 

Itis the opinion of some thoughtful minds 


among us that, while there is a class to which 


may safely be committed any books which we 
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ourselves may properly read, we have a cer- 
tain charge laid upon us to treat the bulk of 
mankind as if it really were incapable of self- 
guidance in intellectual as in political matters. 
There is, however, this difference: In political 
life every one is free to vote for whomsoever he 
pleases, and if a man or a large number of men 
elect bad representatives the fault is their own 
and the remedy is always at hand. In the 
sphere of religion we are all free to subject 
ourselves to the disciplines and the usurpations 
of any church, or to keep away from them. 
But when it comes to public libraries the mass 
of the community has no 
Often they have no means of knowing that 


practical remedy. 


they are deprived oftheir dues, and that books 
are selected for their best welfare, but perhaps 
not in accordance with their tastes. 

This theory in regard to the helplessness of 
mankind is vicious, and none the less vicious 
because there is much truth in it. Corrupt 
statecraft and priestcraft have thriven long on 
this assumption, and history is mainly a record 
of one continuous struggle against the exploita- 
tion of mankind. Are we prepared to be ex- 
ploiters also? Is the wrong diminished because 
it is not fully understood what we are doing? 
In the case of small libraries the reply obvi- 
ously to be made to what I have said is that 
there absolutely must be some selection — that 
the resources of most libraries only permit of 
a very rigid selection from a multitude of new 
books, and that there is no escape from this 
This is all true — most of us must 
But the 
In 


dilemma. 
cut our coat according to our cloth. 
manner of the choice is what disturbs me. 
glancing over the list of approved fiction sub- 
mitted, for instance, to this club, the first thing 
which strikes me is the mediocrity of the selec- 
tions. Now, one of two things is true: either 
these selections reflect the commonplaceness of 
the minds which do the choosing — and if this 
is true the condition is assuredly lamentable — 
or else the recommendation of a book for gen- 
eral purchase is based on the harmlessness of 
the book and its adaptation to average intel- 
lects. Harmless books in general are mediocre 
books; if a new note in morals or society is 
struck, the suggestion of a possible injurious- 
ness at once arises 

There is no limit to which this attempt to 
provide *‘ safe" literature may not be carried. 
It is bad enough to attempt to please every- 
body, but it is far more difficult and dangerous 


to attempt to offend nobody — it is belittling to | 
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ourselves, to the public, and to the institution. 
Deprivation based on personal prejudice seems 
to me a very evil thing. Let me present to 
letter which I lately received from a 
who has suffered 


you a 


Russian in common 


with a whole nation, from a paternalism which 


young 


is the same in essence, though far worse in 


practice : 


So. Boston, Mass., Sept. 15, 1899. 
Mr. L. Swirt, Esq., Boston Public Library 
Dear Six: Your worthy letter at hand. I am more 
than glad and pleased at your acceptance, and I will tell 


you why, although maybe you will hardly understand 
just exactly what I want to emphasize mostly, viz I 
read that book while being a youth of 15. It was written 
with ciphers instead of letters, each cipher substituting a 
corresponding letter of the Russian alphabet, mixed with 
letters written upside down, so that before one gets used 
to them he must use a mirror, or written with an extract 
of yn the corner of each sheet 


of paper so written, an inscription with a pencil, made to 


onion instead of ink, and 


| indicate that the paper is not blank as it looks, but you 


need to heat it on a lamp and all the letters will appear in 
a golden color. After reading it through you had to set 
it on fire immediately, and next day you will get 15 to 20 
pages more 

It had to be read in a cellar, a toilet room (of Russian 
in a field or 


style, quite a Difference !) 
woods. The publishers using such means are the stu- 
dents of gymnasiums, and it seems that they were not a 


or somewhere 


bit lazy, neither stingy to add their own ideas in the text, 
by copying the manuscripts, so, for instance, I had to 
digest 3000 sheets of paper, full size, like this one in your 
hand now [foolscap], written fine on all sides, in order to 
read the book in question, and a greater number still for 
**My confessions,’ by Count Tolstoy. 

Can you have any conception of anything of such kind ? 
Certainly not, since you was brought up here in America, 
where every book is handed to you for the mere asking, 
and accordingly you the of the 
Russian little boy; but then, I assure you, Dear Sir, that 
neither had you the inexplicable, heavenly joy of reading 
anything in a damp, dark cellar, where the slightest noise 
had to be and was ascribed in imagination to nobody else 
but to a detective sent extra from the capital, St. Peters 
burg, in the name of the Tsar 

**O! stolen matter, how sweet thou art!" That is the 
in the library, be- 


never felt anguish 


reason why I wanted the book to be 
cause not every boy had my luck to get it from the stu 
dents, andin vain was many a boy longing for it; and 
hence I think that is the reason that the Russians are 
diligent readers when they have the opportunity like the 
one offered by the library. 

Now, I think it needless to tell you, Dear Sir, that a 
formal acknowledgment will be unnecessary, as I am per 
fectly satisfied and happy at the thought that some 


Russian fellow will read it, and his heart will beat faster 


with sympathy for the memory of Tshernishevsky in 
Siberia, and will offer a prayer to God that He may en- 
lighten his grand old country and bless his new adopted 
one Very respectfully, etc 

We need not, of course, anticipate the horrors 
of the Russian censor, but I am not sure that 
it is not better to be under his openly-exer- 


cised, malign power than under the more para- 
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lyzing restraints exercised in secret, and by 


acommonplace intelligence. Russian tyranny 


has produced nihilism, but against stupi 


dity the gods themselves strive fruitlessly. 


As a refreshing contrast to the restraining 
hand of intellectual prudence, I recall the 
boast of a professor in one of the largest 


American universities, that his aim is to ‘‘ plant 
dynamite in the minds of youth."’ This ap- 
peals to me more forcibly, even when I do not 
chance to agree with the process, than do cur- 
few laws and the mental sequestration of chil- 
dren in libraries. 

A clergyman of high repute in Boston said 
to another not long since that*one of the most 
discouraging signs of the times was the hope- 
less mediocrity pervading every recent move- 
ment. In the world’s great efforts to-day to 
recognize the obligations of each to all, to 
mitigate the terrifying inequalities of the 
human lot, it is inevitable that many activities 
should be expressive only of a vague and often 
trivial restlessness. In the midst of the striv- 
ing and surging of the mass to work out some 
favorable solution, why shou'd not well-estab- 
lished institutions stand somewhat aloof from 
this welter, like great secula: cathedrals, with 
doors wide open, night and day, never lower- 
ing their own standards, but where the Light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into 


the world, being lifted up, draws all men unto 
it? Shall we be sanctuaries of learning and 
freedom, or shall we adopt patronizing and 
depressing methods? Shall we stoop to con- 
quer? Or, thinking little of success, or cir- 
culation, or personal reputation, shall we make 
these institutions so strong and vital in them- 
selves that they may withstand, nay, hardly 
feel, the vicissitudes of the hour. We have no 
business to be responsive to every phase of 
mediocrity —though we certainly must never 
lose touch with the common aspirations of 
mankind. But libraries have no call to be 
sponsors in baptism to each new fad or ex- 
citement. 

For the sake of a specific example, let me 
instance the late prevailing enthusiam for 
women’s clubs. These clubs have almost noth. 
ing to do with the real progress of women, but 
are expressive of a sort of social uneasiness — 
a dissatisfaction with the doubtful utility of 
mothers’ meetings and the uncertain joys of 
ladies’ luncheons —and for a time there is a 
great rush for culture. The literature of the 
Renaissance, the Hypethral Question, the In- 
fluence of Lessing on Modern Thought, are 
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taken up with a feverish zeal and dropped 
again like a hot stove cover. Well dol recall 
the invasion of one large institution a few years 
since by one of these women’s clubs. Appar- 
ently hundreds of large, square, dominating 
ladies, with square, inexpressive visages and 
ponderous tread, filled the corridors and stair- 
cases. As one of a timid and weaker sex, a 
sense of great helplessness came upon me. 
rhey were all red-hot and sizzling for culture; 
but as individual seekers after learning, I have 
never beheld one of these good women since. 
It would be impossible for an institution to 
meet adequately so insatiable a demand. 

Que faire? Should one recognize, with a fos- 
tering and paternal solicitude, this fleeting en- 
thusiasm — and spread before the unwonted eye 


| countless plates of the art of an age known only 


by name, and priceless books holding the im- 
perishable scent of a bygoneculture? Thereisa 
valuable admonition in the New Testament on 
the true use of pearls; also a secular adage on 
the making of silk purses; but that is quite aside 
from our problem. Why not treat the women’s 
club in a normal and sensible fashion, and be 
ready and glad to help each and every aspiring 
member according to her requests, but be a 
little coy about attempting to furnish culture in 
bulk? To acertain extent this treatment might 
profitably be applied to our young friends 
from the various library schools, who occasion- 
ally appear in considerable numbers, heavily 
equipped with eyeglasses, note-books, and an 
imponderable seriousness. These earnest peo- 
ple levy on our moral sensibilities; make us for 
the time feel responsible for their success in the 
future. Their trust in what we say is sublime, 
but it is so typical of the tendency nowadays to 
lean on somebody. 

This spirit of helplessness has invaded 
higher officials. fa librarian wants to issue 
a list of periodicals, or put on a storm door, or 
change from gas to electricity, he sends out 
300 blanks to as many overworked librarians, 
asking what kind of felting they put on their 
storm doors, and how many volts will light how 
many lamps, and whether they cut the leaves 
of the periodicals for the public. Then these 
answers are all classified, and a typewritten re- 
port is drawn up; and after great agony of 
mind no decision is reached. Not of such stuff 
were the Panizzis, the Bradshaws, the Gar- 
netts, or the Winsors made. The Atbara 
bridge wasn’t built in that way. Full of 
virtue as the age is, it tends to a lack of self- 
reliance. The very impulse which makes ug 






















































































618 
Over-anxious to nurture the minds of the public 
rhe 

be 


may tend to make us supine ourselves. 
Don't don’t 
all, try to make 
A which it 


wrong for one man to make on you is not neces- 


solution is easy. lean and 


leaned above don't 


people lean on us. 


upon; 
demand is 
sarily just if a thousand make it. 

There isa rising sentiment among some of 
us against the system of so-called travelling li- 
braries. 
merits of the question, but the practice is a 


I have no time to enter fully into the 


very deliberate supersession of local preroga- 
tives. These travelling libraries are sent in 
some cases by the state, thereby relieving the 
smaller political divisions from expense or re- 
sponsibility. At first thought the idea of send- 
ing collections of books for a limited season 
from one slightly populated place to another, 
is ratherenchanting. Itseems to bea shedding 
of light in dark places, and a possible uplifting 
of benighted rural dwellers into higher con- 
ditions. But on the other hand, it is taking the 
responsibility off the hands in which it belongs, 
and rendering the communities which accept 
such gratuity less efficient and less self-respect- 
Somehow it appeals to me as a childish 
books to 


ing. 
scheme to send these collections of 
people who haven't moral energy or intellectual 
the 
There is no peculiar virtue in the 


hunger enough to bestir themselves in 
matter. 
reading habit. A large percentage of reading 
done is as mucha phase of slothfulness as it 
is anything else. 

What is true of the travelling libraries is 
true of all other manifestations of the managing 
spirit in library work —a phase of the spirit of 
to-day, no doubt, but not always a virile or 
noble spirit. Through the tendency to orga- 
nize and consolidate runs the vein of an essen- 
tial mediocrity. I have intentionally treated 
the subject without too much gravity because 
in truth it is not a very serious thing; in fact it 
is rather silly, and I am quite sure there is a 
great deal of priggishness shown. If we send 
around little boxes of books to people who 
haven't enough push to get books for them- 
selves; if we get in the way of choosing literary 
paths for other folks to tread; if we turn our 
libraries into quasi-educational institutions, we 
may be entirely up to date, but will the public 
appreciate these too easily-obtained privileges 
as did the Russian, whose letter I have just 
read to you, his small opportunities? People 
nowadays want their books 2 /a carte and not 
table a’ hit 


almost an inhibitive, principle. 


Paternal solicitude is a restrictive, 


It opens a 
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way to unlimited control; if too much care 
is shown already in one direction will it not 
eventually be shown in every direction? If 
we deliberately foster tastes for books why 
should we not in time furnish free tickets 
for the theatre, free excursions to the beach ? 
“If you pays your money you has your 
*—but if nobody has to pay anything 
the public won't have much choice and will 
take what they can get, not what they want 
—and very ungratefully, too, I assure you. 
We should not, like Martha of old, be cum- 
bered about much serving; and there is no need 
of being so confoundedly serious about this 
whole library question. Among the printed 
directions to conductors on the Boston Elevated 
Railroad is the following injunction: ‘‘ Try to 
make everyone who gets on your car feel per- 
fectly at home.” There is a good side to that 
suggestion and there is a ludicrous side. It is 
‘‘up to us,” as the boys say, not to miss the 


choice ’ 


humor of our own situation. 





THE PROBLEM. 
Carolyn wells, in the Bookman 

Tuere’s a whimsey in my noddle, there’s a maggot in my 
brain, 

There’s a doubt upon my spirit that I cannot quite ex- 
plain. 

’Tis a grave, important question over which I vacillate, 

Does Enlightenment enlighten and does Culture culti- 
vate ? 

We are of the Cognoscenti, and intuitively know 

Just the shades of thoughtful fancy that an author ought 
to show 

But from our exalted level should we drop a poisoned hint 

To the placid ones who wallow in the sordid slums of 
print? 

Should the Unenlightened Readers be sardonically hissed 

If they like a Duchess novel better than 7he Zgoist ? 

Should we rare ones who inhabit the superior realms of 
thought 

Dictate to the Unenlightened what they oughtn’t or they 
ought? 

To the masses should our classes offer Ibsen when we 
find 

Mr. Caine and Miss Corelli better please the massy mind ? 

Should we shudder to discover that they cannot get the 
pith 

Of the tenebrastic subtleties of Mr. Meredith? 

Should we rudely contradict them when they confidently 
say 

“Omar wrote the Iliad and Holmes’ first name was 
MaryJ.""? 

Or shall we abandon flatly this whole altruistic fight 

With the philosophic dictum that ‘‘ Whatever is, 
right’’? 

Then instead of wasting time instructing others how to 
think, 

We can spend those precious moments with Hafizo 
Maeterlinck. 

Let us stop our futile task of pointing to the open door, 

Let the Enlightened cease enlightening and the Cultured 
cult no more 
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WHAT CAN STATE LAW DO 
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FOR THE PUBLIC LIBRARY ?* 


By W. R. EASTMAN, University of the State of New York, Public Libraries Division. 


Tue public may be interested in a library in | 


three ways: in its control, its support, and its 
use. In a popular way every library used by 


the public without charge is called a public li- | 


brary. 

There are three distinct classes 

1. The endowed library, which is the creation 
of some munificent gift. 

2. The association library, sustained by the 
joint action of members who pay annual fees 


. . | 
or raise money in many ways and control the | 


enterprise while throwing the doors wide to the 
public; and 

3. The pudiic library proper, established and 
controlled by the voters or their representatives 
and supported by tax. 

With the latter class, state law has every- 
thing to do, and with all classes law has some- 
thing to do. 

Law can provide: 1. For orderly and respon- 
sible management. Every library must be incor- 
porated under legal forms, or in charge ofa 
corporation. Whether trustees are named by 
one man, by an association or by popular vote, 
there must always be trustees. The law will 
make organization as simple and easy as pos- 
sible with due regard to security, 

Whoever creates the trust names trustees, 
and the trustees are responsible for giving to 
the public the utmost advantage of that which 
they hold in trust. 

Methods of library organization should be 
adapted to local conditions. For public libra- 
ries the law can recognize the actionof any 
public body that has power to tax, whether 
school district, village, town or city, or their 
representative boards. In all such cases the 
law may prescribe the cause of electing trus- 
tees, their number, terms of office, and duties; 
or it may allow considerable choice in details. 

But when local conditions are such that the 
consent of voters is doubtful it may be expedi- 
ent for atime to attempt the same work through 
an association of citizens who have no claim 
on the public purse, but who, out of pure be- 


*Read at meeting of N. Y. Library Association, Niagara 
Falls, Oct. 14, 1899. 








nevolence and public spirit, undertake privately 
to raise the necessary funds for this public en- 
terprise. The law can recognize their effort, 
incorporate the association, and hold it to the 
orderly discharge of its trust. And even in the 
case of endowment the law will require of trus- 
tees the fulfilment of their obligation to give 
to the people that which was intended for 
them. 

2.—lo secure the ends in view the law can 
provide a system of annual reports which serve 
both asa check against abuse and a guide to 
greater efforts, for nothing is more valuable 
as an incentive or more suggestive to a public 
library than knowledge of what others are 
doing. 

3—The law can go still farther in this di- 
rection by establishing a central bureau or 
commission to take the oversight of this whole 
business, to collect and impart information and 
present the best standards of library work. 
There is hardly a limit to the opportunity of 
such a bureau, except the narrow limit of 
funds available. The information given may 
include the character and selection of books as 
well as instruction in library economy, and the 
kindly interest taken by this central board in 
the affairs of distant communities in all parts 
of a large state will be a distinct force to pro- 
mote library advancement and usefulness. 

4.—The law can provide for the support of 
the public library and make such support con- 
tinuous. Whenever a tax levying body estab- 
lishes a library it is bound to support it, as a 
father is bound to support his child. As it 
grows older it may cost more, but the obliga- 
tion does not cease. The law can place the 
public library by the side of the public school 
in this respect as one of the great civilizing 
and informing agencies without which our 
system of education is incomplete. The law 
can make it the duty of public library trustees 
to ask each year for what they need and the 
duty of the people to supply it. 

Here the case of the association library is 
somewhat different. The public have no con- 
trol and have not assumed the obligation of 
support. Nevertheless a public service is ren- 
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dered, and the law can provide for partial sup- 
port at public expense, under careful restric- 
And right here the state 
commission may be of vital service to certify 


tions. central 
as tothe quality and amount of the work that 
has been actually done. 

5.—The lawcan provide for a system of con- 
tracts by which small communities may obtain 
library facilities otherwise beyond their reach. 
This contract system is adapted in many ways 
to local conditions. 

Among 10 school districts in a farming town 


there may be only one large enough to attempt | 


The town asa 
whole may be unwilling to do it. But 
district should begin“the work, five other dis- 
tricts might be glad to pay to it a small sum 


to maintain a public library. 


if one 


each year to share its privileges, and gradually 
the other districts and even adjoining towns 
might come to use the library under such priv- 


ilege of contract. This is now the Wisconsin 


law. Even acounty may contract with a cen- 
tral library to lend books throughout the 
county. Something of the same kind may be 


done in Pennsylvania. Buffalo recently, under 
a special law found its advantage in a contract 
with the large and finely appointed Buffalo 
Library to become the Buffalo Public Library 
for 99 years. 

The same thing is in prospect in New York 
City, for when that city shall have built a 
house to cover the great endowments of Astor, 
Lenox, and Tilden, they are to have the power 


to make a contract fora free circulating depart- 


ment therein. The same power of contract 
should be extended to every district of the 
State. 


6. — The state can provide by law for extend- 
ing state aid in the form of money or books. 
In some states this is done only the first year 
to encourage the founding of new libraries; 
others continue to render such aid on condition 
of an equal amount raised from | 
and the whole spent for books of an approved 
class. Aid of this kind cannot be very large 
in amount, nor apply to all kinds of expenses. 


ocal sources 


It is meant only as a bounty, an encouragement 
to effort at home and a stimulus to work of an 
advanced order. 

.— The state can by law provide for the 
to 
definite periods, and thereby stir up the peo- 


- 
/ 


lending of selected books communities for 
ple’s desire for better reading, and provide on 


a small scale for that which would not be under- 


wy 7 
ries is somewhat different. 
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on a large scale in those particular 
places. The travelling library is the prophecy 


and forerunner of the public library, and in 


taken 


some places its substitute. 

8.— The law can provide for library perma- 
Those who hold a public trust are not 
it. If public duties are 


standards 


mene. 


neglected, if are not ob- 


served, it becomes the duty of the law to re- 
In the case of tax- 


prof er 


quire satisfactory service. 
supported libraries, whose trustees are public 
Officers, this duty is clear, The people are en- 
titled to receive what they have paid for, and 
be some central 


there may 


to 


under the law 


authority competent deal with the mat- 


ter. 
The case of endowed and ass« 
But 
le, the 


ciation libra- 
if 
state has the 


it, that is, the 


an endow- 
ment is a gift to the peor 
right to see that the people have 
state should guarantee their full enjoyment of 
the gift. And if 
library has received any public favor or bounty 


an endowed or association 


it may be held to the discharge of its public 
obligations. If its trustees cannot continue to 
fulfil them let them give way to those who 


can. 
When the time is ripe for any special ad- 
vance state law can do still more. New 


Hampshire is trying the experiment of compul- 
sory legislation, requiring every town to main- 
tain a public library, or at least to make pro- 
vision for a future public library, laying aside 
from every year’s tax a certain proportion for 
that purpose. There was a similar law in New 
York in 1838, compulsory on school districts, but 
it broke down by its own weight. We may in 
time license our libraries as we do our teach- 


ers, and many like things are possible and 
might be justified. 

There are some things which the law cannot 
do. It cannot arouse the essential public in- 
terest. It cannot provide that inner circle of 
two or three earnest, devoted souls, who will 
dothe planning and the working which is at 
the root and in the growth of every successful 
neither raise sub- 


Still less will it pro- 


public library. Law will 
scriptions nor pay taxes. 

duce the judicious circulation and the intelli- 
gent reading of the books. Law opens the 
the 


results possible, but all who see in libraries an 


channels, secures property, and makes 


inspiration and an education have a great work 
to do, 
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THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY. 

THE John Rylands Library, of Manchester, 
was formally opened on Oct. 6, and takes 
its place at once among of the world’s great 
libraries. The elaborate inaugural ceremonies 
were held in the library, in the presence of a 
large assemblage of invited guests who were 
welcomed, on behalf of Mrs. Kylands, by Rev. 
Dr. Green, of London. The hymn“ All people 
that on earth do dwell” was then sung, the 
dedicatory prayer was offered by the Dean of 
Manchester, and the inaugural address was de- 
livered by Principal Fairbairn, of Mansfield 
College, Oxford. Addresses were also made 
by the mayor, Alfred Hopkinson, and Rev. 
Dr. McLaren, and the exercises were closed 
with the national anthem and benediction 

Previous to the dedication a special meeting of 
the Corporation of Manchester was held in the 
town hall, when the freedom of thecity was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Rylands and to Richard Copley 
Christie and Robert Dukinfield Darbishire, the 
latter joint legatees of the late Sir Joseph Whit 
worth and instruments of his beneficence to 
Manchester. Each of the silver caskets con- 
taining the scrolls conferring the freedom of the 
city had been specially designed hat pre- 
sented to Mrs. Rylands was ornamented with 
a view, in relief, of the John Rylands Library 
the casket given to Mr. Darbishire displayed 
views of Whitworth Park and the New Munici- 
pal Technical School; while a view of the 
Christie Library decorated the casket intended 
for Mr. Christie. After the speeches of presen- 
tation and acceptance an elaborate luncheon 
was served in the large room of the town hall, 
and in the evening aconversazione for 300 guests 
was held at the library, which was illuminated 
throughout. 

The work of establishing the John Rylands 
Library has extended over 10 years of steady 
development. The collection of books for this 
purpose was begun by Mrs. Rylands in 1889, 
and the erection of the building was under- 
taken in 1890. ‘*‘ Those who have been privi- 
leged to inspect the building,’”’ says a corre- 
spondent of the Manchester Guardian, ‘‘ can well 
understand the cause of the delay. It iss 
large and so very elaborately decorated, an 
the internal fittings are so perfect of their kind 
that even a period of nine years seems none 
too long for the completion of such a work. 
[he architect has had to work under condi- 
tions the reverse of favorable —for the site, 
though central, is sadly cramped — but he 
has overcome the difficulties with remarkable 
skill. 

** The main idea of the building is that of a 
college library, that is to say, the library proper 
consists of a large central hall from which 
reading recesses open on either side. With a 
view to obtaining adequate light forthe library 
itself, to avoid unnecessary interference with 
the rights of adjoining owners, and to secure 
quiet, the library is placed on the upper floor 
and is set back some ro feet from the building 
line. On the lower floor a cloister or corridor, 
giving access to the ground-floor rooms, oc- 


cupies the remaining space, and is kept low 
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so as to admit of ample windows being intro- 
juced above for lighting the ground-floor 
rooms he main entrance is from Deansgate, 
ind the whole of the front is occupied by a 
spacious vaulted vest le, above which are 
the librarians’ rooms. The floor of the vesti- 
bule is considerably below that of the ground- 
floor rooms. A short flight of wide steps leads 


up the centre of the vestibule, parting towards 
ie left and right landing on the ground-floor 
evel, and giving access to the cloistered cor- 
ridors, whence all the first-floor rooms are 
reached. Facing this approach is an allegori- 


t 
t 
i 


cal group representing Religion, Science, and 
Art. From the vestibule level stairs on either 
side lead down to lavatories in the basement, 
and from the landing on the ground-floor level 
a wide staircase leads to the first floor, giving 
immediate access to the librarians’ rooms and 
to the main library. 


e ] ‘ 


The library consists of a central corridor, 
about 20 feet wide and 125 feet long, «nding in 
an apse at the further end, which giv. s an ex- 
treme length in all of about 148 feet. It is 44 
feet from the floor to the top of the vaulted 
ceiling. and is groined throughout in stone. It 
is divided into eight bays, one of which is occu- 
pied by the main entrance, while the rest open 
into reading recesses giving on this floor 15 


recesses occupied by bookcases. The end bay 
on either side projects so as to form a sort of 
transept for the building. The transept on the 


Wood street side forms a recess of increased 
size. On the Spinningfield side a recess of or- 
linary size gives access tothe map-room. ‘The 
recess opposite the main entrance gives access 
to a cloak-room and to a separate room of c»n- 
siderable size, which is the Bible-room. The 
apse is occupied by bookcases, and adjoining it 
are, on one side,the entrance tothe lift-room 
ind reading-room, a vaulted and panelled cham- 
ber, underneath whichare kitchenand scullery 


and a staircase communicating with the lower 
loors ; on the other a sink-room and a spiral 
staircase for attendants. Two staircases lead 


from the ground floor to the upper floor of the 
library, which isarranged on somewhat similar 
lines. A gallery runs completely round the 
central space, giving access to the several read- 
ing spaces and chambers. The reading spaces 
on both floors have bay windows. Above the 
shafts supporting the gallery are a series of 
portrait statues representative of Literature, 
Science, and Art. A large traceried window at 
either end of the building is filled with a series 
f figures of great philosophers and writers por- 
trayed in stained glass. The bookcases have 
been arranged after a study of those cases in the 
British Museum which contain the most valua- 
ble antiquities.” 

Che treasures of the library are described by 
the same writer, who gives special attention to 
the famous Spencer collection secured by Mrs. 
Rylands in 1892 He says ‘Every one who 
I been privileged to make the acquaint- 


oO 


ance of the Spencer Library must have 
been astonished to find how it appeals equally 
to the lover of literature and to the bibliophile 
pure and simple rhe 40,000 volumes which 
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it contains were not heaped together at random, 
but chosen with care; as Dibdin truly said, 
‘works of the highest character upon all 
branches of literature and science’ formed the 
great bulk of his patron's collection. 

** But the earl was not satisfied to have the 
best books. He would have the best copies 
procurable, bound in the finest style. If he 
had not a perfect copy of a rare book —a Cax- 
ton, say— he would buy up every copy that came 
into the market until he had secured one that 
was as perfect as he could expect, and if he 
could not finda perfect copy he would, if pos- 
sible, have one ‘‘ made up” out of two or three 
imperfect copies. He spared no expense in 
the search for rare books. Dibdin was sent on 
long journeys in England and on the continent 
on Earl Spencer's behalf, to examine out-of- 
the-way ecclesiastical libraries and tempt indi- 
gent or greedy monks to part with treasures of 
which they could make no good use. Ifa 
private collector who possessed some special 
rarities was in difficulties or otherwise anxious 
to part with them, Lord Spencer was pretty 
sure to hear of it through his agents and always 
ready, if need be, to buy the collection asa 
whole at a good round sum. Thus in 1819 he 
bought the whole library of the Duke of Cas- 
sano Serra at Naples, for the sake of one or 
two unique early Naples books which it con- 
tained — especially the Horace of 1474 printed 
by Arnoldus de Bruxella, and the undated 
Terence (1471?) by Riesinger. In such cases 
he promptly sold the duplicates, and probably 
was very little out of pocket. And when he 
had secured his treasures he was not content 
till they had been worthily bound. The 4000 
volumes that filled the ‘ Old book room ’ —as the 
inmost shrine at Althorp was called —had not, 
so far as I remember, a shabby cover among 
them ; so far as I could see, every single book 
from the Mazarine Bible and the glorious 
Psalter of 1457 down to the later Aldines, 
which seem of such comparatively trifling im- 
portance in this great library, was clad in the 
best style, usually in solid leather with gilt 
tooling, as became its station in the world of 
books. His collection enables one to realize 
whata perfectly kept library is far more clearly 
than any other that I know unless it be the 
‘King’slibrary’ atthe British Museum. These 
fine copies in their fine bindings have had to 
undergo but little wear and tear, and they have 
been carefully tended, at least for a century or 
so, by owners who knew their worth. Many 
of the r8th-century books, especially the county 
histories, are as clean to-day as when they 
left the bookseller’s hands, and if they have 
been well looked after and kept out of the 
reach of dirt or damp or smoke, one may well 
imagine what pains have been taken to pre- 
serve the older books. x 

‘*Any complete and accurate description of the 
library must be based on the new catalog of 
the Spencer and John Rylands books compiled 
under the direction of Mr. E. Gordon Duff, and 
that work, though already printed in three 
stout quarto volumes, has not yet been pub- 
lished. But I must lay stress on three points. 
First, the extraordinary richness of the collec- 











tion of early printed books has not been over- 


stated; it is astonishingly complete for the 
Continental presses up to 1480 and for the first 
English printers, and contains an exceptional 
number of unique pieces. The famous ‘St. 
Christopher’ print of 1423, bearing two lines 
of text which is the earliest dated piece of 
printing; the block-books, undated but certainly 
very early works of the press; the Indulgences 
of 1454 and 1455, the first dated pieces printed 
from movable type; the Mazarine Bible, the 
first printed book; the Mainz Psalter of 1457, 
the first printed book that bears a date; the first 
books printed at the first presses set up in other 
German towns which borrowed the art from 
Mainz; the first books printed in Italy at 
Subiaco, Rome, Venice, Naples, and elsewhere; 
the first printed book at Paris — these and 
many other rare and wonderful things are to be 
found in the Althorp Library. 

** Secondly —and this is less generally known 
—the collection, apart from the books printed 
before 1500, wgs at the time when it was formed 
avery good general library, and in some de- 
partments, such as classics, archeology, geog- 
raphy, and history, a good working library for 
scholars. We have advanced very far since the 
early part of this century, and most of the old 
editions of the classics, the old books on Greek 
and Roman antiquities, and the old historics, 
which were standard works in Lord Spencer's 
day, are now hopelessly out of date. But the 
great historical collections, such as those of 
Rymer, Montfaucon, Muratori, and the Madrid 
Academy, which were made in the 17th and 
18th centuries, still retain their value for seri- 
ous students, and these are all to be found in 
the Althorp Library. The very large collection 
of pamphlets—I believe there are at least 
7000 — is also of extreme importance, espe- 
cially for the Civil War, the Popish Plot, the 
Revolution of 1688 and the Non-juror contro- 
versy, for the ‘Convulsionnaire’ agitation at 
Paris in the early part of Louis xv.'s reign, for 
English politics under the first three Georges, 
and, to a lesser extent, for the French Revvolu- 
tion. The very extensive series of accounts of 
voyages and travels is necessarily as valuable 
now as ever, and will no doubt be one of the 
most frequently consulted portions of the 
library. The works on art and architecture 
are also exceedingly valuable. 

** Thirdly and lastly, the library appeals to the 
book-lover, as distinct from the bibliographer 
and the student, by reason of the many literary 
curiosities, if I may so term them, which it 
contains. All the best-known presses that 
have been at work since 1500 are very fully 
represented. There are scores, if not hun- 
dreds, of books printed on vellum, some of 
them exquisite productions and some of them, 
I fear, tasteless in the extreme. There are 
hundreds of books which have a historic in- 
terestin themselves as coming from the libra- 
ries of famous collectors. Among them I 
remember a long series of volumes with one or 
other of the three coats of arms used by the 
great historian, De Thou, a fair number of 
Groliers in superb condition, many volumes 
from the libraries of Count d’Hoyon (with the 
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Eagle of Poland on the covers), Loménie de 
Brienne and Michael Woodhull, and one or tw 
examples of the cameo bindings which are 





associated with the name of Demetrio Cane 
vari, physician to Pope Urban VIII., whe 
possessed a number of volumes bound in this 
style, though they were probably executed 
before 1559, the year of his birth. One cou 

form out of the library a collection of indings 
that it would |t nard to match. Of manu- 
scripts there are but few. Lord Spencer had a 


very catholic taste, as I have said, but he 
drew the line at the printed book, and rarely 
transgressed it 

In addition tothe Althorp collection, Mrs. 


Rylands has, it is known, brought together a 
very valuable coll. ction of herown, numbering 
some 20,000 or 30,000 volumes. Until the cata 
og is published one cannot say precisely what 
treasures are to be found among them I have 


good reason for thinking that, like Lord Spen- 
cer, Mrs. Rylands has endeavored to form a 
ood general library as well as to bring together 
more rarities. Her books will, I fancy, bring 


the Althorp collection up to date as anexcellent 


working library for studen 
lepartments of history and theology Lor 
Spencer has an immense collection of Bibles in 
ill languages, but this has been considerabl; 


enlarged and strengthened by Mrs. Rylands, 


especially as regards the early English v 
sions. A con 
works of Mr. 


additions I 


ete set f first editions ot the 
Ruskin is included among the 
is known, too, that Mrs. Rylands 
as purchased many rare 15th and 16th cen 
tury books which even Lord Spencer did not 
possess such as, for instance, the only known 


ok printed in the 16th century for sale at 
ereford, the first book printed for sale in 











York, a unique Machlinia, and a number of 
Wvynkyn de Wordes. She has added also to the 
collection of bindings that very interesting set 
f modern bindings, executed in many lif 
ferent countries, which was shown at 
Manchester Arts and Crafts Exhibition of 1895 
But the full extent of the t ‘ tions whi 
rave been merged into the |] n Ryla s | 
brary cannot be estimated till the library is 
cessible to the public.” 

The opening of the | rary t reader “ 
not take place until January next Meanwhile 


though nodefinite arrangements have been n 
for the admission of the public to inspect the 
building, itis probable that the library é 
thrown open on certain days of the weck. The 
rules and regulations of the library include th« 
following 


The use of the library is restricted ¢ 


poses of research and reference, and er 
no pretence whatever must any book, man 

script, or map be removed from the building 
lhe library is open to ticket-holders every day 
f the week between the hours of Io in the 


morning and six inthe evening, with the 


ng exceptions Satur wren it w 
closed at two o'¢ k, all Sunday, Good | 
Christmas-day, all Bank Holidays, and the first 


ree days in the months of May and Noven 
ber. Persons desirous of being admitted t 
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librarians, specifying their profession or busi- 
ness, their place of abode, and the particular 
purpose for whichthey seek admission. Every 
su application must be n tw 
clear days before admission na 
fort rthe purpose, which 1 the sig 
natures and full addresses s of 
recognized position whose ad be 
dentihed from the rdinary sources of reter 
ence certifying from personal knowledge of 
the applicant that he or she will make proper 
se of library No person under 15 years 
f ssible, except undera special order 
fre uncil of Governors he tickets of 





admission, which are availal 
are not transferable, and must be produced 


' 
when required. Books of great value and 
rarity may be consulted only inthe presence of 
one of the librarians or their assistants. Read 


ers are not to be allowed in any part of the 
building save the library without a special per 


E. Gordon Duff, and Henry Guppy, formerly 
llege, are joint librariar 


~ 


NATIONAI ASSOCIATION OF STATI 
LIBRARIANS 

He second annu meeting of the National 

ition of State Librarians was held at 

Indianapolis, Ind Oct. 24 to 26, 1899. The 

meeting was opened on Tuesday evening, Oct 








24, y an informal reception and welcom 
ing of delegates. The members of the assoc 

ation were welcomed by Governor Mount, wh 
said ‘**All conventions that have for their 
purpose the elevation of mankind, the better 
ment ntellectual, social, moral, and finan- 
cial yns, are welcomed to Indiana. I can 





assure you that your mission to our capital city 
entitles you t a cordial welcome ‘With all 
i 


thy getting get understanding, for the mer- 


chandise of it is better than the merchandise of 





ver i the gain thereof than fine gold 
he library is the doorway to knowledge It 
S your prerogative to select the best for the 
brary, to make it into a store-house of valuable 
nformation. Your work is an important one. 


I trust your counsel will result in better libraries 
and in the making of them practical and in a 
gi legree useful. I warmly recommend 
your work and cordially welcome you 
Arthur H. Chase, state librarian of New 





Hampshire, responded, thanking the governor 
for the hospitality extende n behalf of the 

te, and pointing out the objects for which the 
sociation was formed Hie stated that the 
public schoois were greatly aided | the 1bra- 
ri ind said that fortunately the 1! idea that 
i librarian should be a bookworm was being 
r nated from the public mind and giving way 
to the choice of a man capable of managing 
the allairs of these inst tions caretully and 

nomically 

Short address¢ f ed by Jt e Daniel 
Wait How f Is napol and acob PP 
Dunn, ex-state brarian of Indiana 

| egates to the convention were Arthur 
li. Chase, of New Hampshire, C. B. Galbreat! 
f Ohio, Maud Thayer, of Illinois, L. D. Car 


read in the library must apply in writing to the | ver, of Maine, Jennie Lauderdale, of Tennessee 











ee 
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Adelaide Hasse, of New 
Ahern, of Chicago. 

The Wednesday morning session was opened 
at 


York, and Mary E. , 
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to o'clock with a paper by C. B. Galbreath, | 


of Ohio, on “ Classification and cataloging in | 
| bought which are beyond the means of public 


a state library.” Mr. Galbreath pointed out 
that classifying and cataloging in a library ac- 
cording to some recognized system was abso- 
lutely necessary, even if the library must be 
closed for the purpose. Granting that the state 
librarian has collected all the documents and 
official records of the state possible, he sugges- 
ted the following arrangement: 

1, Journal of the Constitutional Convention; 
Journals of the Senate; 3, Journals of the 
yuse; 4, Legislative manuals; 5, Senate bills, 
House bills; 7 State laws; 8 Supreme and 
Circuit Court reports; 9, Consolidated reports 
of departments and institutions known as 
‘* Executive documents,” ‘‘ Official documents,” 
etc.; 10, Separate departmental and institu- 
tional reports arranged alphabetically and then 
chronologically. 

United States documents should be arranged 
by subject-matter. Arrange the books on the 
shelves according to the check list, using the 
serial numbers as given therein. 

Mr. Galbreath spoke of the labelling of the 
state documents which had been decided on at 
the meeting last year, and the desirability of 
having this idea carried out. In the law de- 


> 
“* 
Hi 
( 


partment the arrangement should be alphabeti- | 
| money ; third, those states which prohibit cir- 


cal by author and the catalog should be by both 
author and subject. Foreign publications should 
be alphabetical by country. The catalog should 
be dictionary. 

Mr. Galbreath’s paper was followed by a dis- 
cussion, in which Mr. Chase objected to the 
arrangement of United States documents and 
state documents. He believed in a single 
classification. Put folios, quartos, and octavos 
together in one classification, so a person can 
go toa certain place on the shelves and find all 
the books they have on a given subject. Mr. 
Chase seemed rather more radical than most 
librarians, and intends to tear up the volumes 
and take out and bind together the reports of 
each state on each subject. For instance, all 
the insurance reports of Maine shall be bound 
together and all the bank reports be bound 
together. He proposes doing the same with 
United States documents. Mr. Chase was op- 
posed by Mr. Galbreath, Mr. Carver, of Maine, 
and Miss Hasse, of New York. 

The program was somewhat changed for the 
afternoon, and, instead of the proposed session 
and reading of papers, the delegates were 
taken on a trolley ride about the city. They 
were then shown through the public library by 
Miss Browning, the librarian. The Bowen- 
Merrill Co. courteously extended an invitation 
to the association to look through their estab- 
lishment and dine at the University Club. 
After dinner the delegates went in a body to 
the State House for the evening session. As 
Mr. Dodson, of Oklahoma, was not present, 


only a discussion of the subject ‘‘ What books 
should a state library aim to get” was held. 
Mr. Chase said he thought the state library 
libraries and 


should supplement the public 











| culation entirely 
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should buy many reference books, especially 
those which are beyond public libraries, either 
in cost or otherwise. Mr. Carver thought all 
local, state, and family histories should be pur- 
chased. He also believed that books should be 


libraries and individuals. 

Mr. Chase read a paper on *‘ What should be 
the scope of a bibliography of a state.” He 
said that the subject resolved itself into three 
considerations books relating to the state, 
books printed in the state, and those written 
by the authors of the state. He said this lat- 
ter was very difficult to decide because some 
authors moved away from the state and then 
became famous and others had moved into the 
state and gained fame, and it therefore was 
hard to tell which one would belong in the 
state's bibliography. He thought that books 
published in the state belonged to the state. 
This was objected to by Mr. Henry, who said 
he did not think a book belonged to a state 
merely because it was published in that state. 

Miss Maud Thayer, of Illinois, spoke upon 
‘How far should a state library be a circu- 
lating library?" She said: ‘‘ We shall con- 
sider this in four different classes — first, 
those states which allow state officials, judges 
and members of the general assembly to re- 
move books from the library; second, those 
states which permit any citizen of the state to 
borrow books by depositing a certain sum of 


outside of the state officers 
and judges ; fourth, those states which furnish 
books to any citizen of the state upon guarantee, 
carriage being paid both ways by borrowers.” 
Miss Thayer went on to say that the prac- 
ticability of a more extended circulation of the 
state library, as it now exists in most of the 
States, was not apparent to her. Being a 
reference library, books should be at hand 
when wanted. But the state library should be 
a central bureau of information to the people 
of the state through the medium of correspond- 
ence. She approved of the travelling library as 
a branch of state library circulation. 

The Thursday morning session was opened 
at 9.30. Mr. Buchanan, of New Jersey, was 
unable to be present on account of illness, but 
sent his paper, which was read. He suggested 
that each state should employ a professional 
trained indexer, whose business it should be to 
index every book or pamphlet published by 
the state. This would do away with many of 
the vexations of the librarians — bad indexing, 
imperfect binders’ titles, lack of uniformity in 
style and delaysin publication. Suchan officer 
must almost necessarily be a practical printer 
of intelligence and education, and such a man 
would be competent to do all the indexing that 
is required except in digests of legal decisions 
or in compilations of laws where the services 
of a lawyer would be required. The discus- 
sion which followed led to the question of poli- 
tics in the state library. 

Miss Hardin, of Kentucky, being absent on 


| account of illness, Mr. H. N. McClain, librarian 
of the Supreme Court of Indiana, talked on the 





‘*Management of a law library.” He said 
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that a law library should be managed like any 
prosperous institution, and as the management 
is in the hands of the librarian he should bea 
lawyer, a business director who combines 
scholarship, character, and business capacity. 
The law library should have every law- book 
in the English language, and these should be 
purchased as soon as possible, so as to keep the 
library up to date. Mr. McClain favored open 
shelves as better suited to the wants of the 
lawyers. He said that many lawyers, espe- 
cially among the older ones, much prefer to get | 
the books for themselves. 

rhe discussion was closed to take up the elec- 
tion of officers, the result of which was as fol- 
lows President, C. 8B. Galbreath, of Ohio; 
Vice-president, L. D. Carver of Maine ; Secre- 
tary, Arthur H. Chase, of New Hampshire. 
rhe officers elected were appointed as executive 
committee, 

A committee for the advancement of the 
uniformity of the exchange of state publica- 
tions and uniformity in labelling of same was 
appointed, consisting of H. G. McClain, libra- 
rian of the Supreme Court of Indiana; C. B. 
Galbreath, of Ohio ; Maud Thayer, of Illinois 
Adelaide Hasse, of the New York Public Library. 

The meeting was then adjourned until next 
year, the place and time of meeting being left 
to the executive committee to decide. 

WwW. E. Hi. 
TRAVELLING LIBRARIES FOR NEW 
JERSEY.* 

Tur New Jersey Travelling Libraries, for 
which the legislature last winter appropriated 
$1500, will probably be in operation by the 
middle of December he appropriation will 
not be available until Nov. 1, and until that 
time no expenses on account of it may be 
incurred. In 1808 the legislature passed an act 
directing the commissioners of the state library 
to prepare plans for operating small travelling 
libraries, but since there was a provision that 
no money should be expended for them beyond 
the amount appropriated, and no appropriation 
was made, nothing was done until the last 
summer, when a plan was adopted by the com- 
missioners. 

That plan calls for the creation of 20 sma 
braries, or as many as may be purchased and 
erated with the appropriation of $1500; each 
library to contain not more than 50 volumes of 
standard and contemporary fiction, biography, 
history, travel, and works on science, literature, 
and other subjects. Not more than So percent. 
of the books in any library shall be of fiction, 
and special attention is given to the young peo- 
ple in a provision that at least one-half of the 
books shall be such as are likely to prove in- 
teresting to youthful readers. 

The libraries are to be operated from the 
state library. and all expenses are to be paid by 
the state, excepting such, if any, as may be in- 
curred in the distribution and care of the books 
after they have reached their destination. 
Printed catalogs, cards, instructions and rules 
will be furnished. 





* Report made at meeting of New Jersey Library Asso- | 


ciation, Oct. as, 18906 
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rhe libraries will be loaned on the petition 
of 20 resident taxpayers of a town or village 
and on the payment in advance of a yearly fee 
of five dollars In the assigning of the libra- 
ries preference is to be first given to such 
municipalities as may be considered too small 
to maintain a public library, and secondly, to 
those municipalities which first make application 

Any resident 14 years of age or over, who 
signs the agreement provided, may have the 
use of the books without charge. The agree 
ment is that he will pay promptly any fines im- 
posed for over-detention of books or for un- 
reasonable injury to a book while in his pos- 
session. Children under 14 years of age may 
borrow books when their agreements are signed 
by the trustee. The trustee and a librarian are 
to be chosen by those who petition for the libra 
ry. The former is made responsible for the 


| safe return of the library. 


A travelling library may be kept in one! 
cality not more than six months, when it ist 
be exchanged for another. 

So much for the plan. Now as to the pros- 
pects. By the latter part of October applica- 
tions and inquiries had been received from 27 
towns, and word has been received that two 
more applications are to come in. With the 
most careful management not more than 25 
libraries can be purchased and equipped. Al 
the work in making them up will be done by the 
state library force in order to make the appr: 
priation goas far as possible. 

The Secretary of State (Mr. Wurts) and the 
state librarian have been appointed to select the 
books and to put the libraries in operation in 
accordance with the plan of the commission 

Che preparation of the blanks has been made 
and some progress made in the selection of the 
books. 

The State Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
been greatly interested in the travelling libra- 
ries, and 20 of the clubs have sent to the state 
library lists of titles of books recommended for 
purchase. These have been valuable as indi 
cating the taste of readers. Other persons who 
are interested in the movement have also 
recommended books to be added to the libra- 
ries, and as the whole range of literature, 
practically, can be drawn upon for the 1000 or 
1200 volumes needed, the libraries sent out this 
year should contain only the best. 

The cost of the libraries will be about $50 
each for 50 volumes. Miss McKeen, of Cam 
den, on behalf of one of the departments of the 
Federation of Women's lubs has given 50 
volumes forthelibraries. These books are to be 
on the subject of kindergarten work. It may 
be that when the libraries are established other 
persons may aid in extending the system, as is 
done in Wisconsin. 

Until a few weeks ago so little interest was 
manifested by the public in the movement here 
that there were fears that it would fail, but 
since the commission's plan was adopted there 
has been an awakening of interest that indi- 
cates that the demand for the libraries will be 
greater than the supply. 

H. C. BUCHANAN, 
New Jersey State Library. 
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ARCHITECTI 


LIBRARY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
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RAL WORKS AT THE FREE | 


AN important meeting was held in the Spe- | 


cial Collections room of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia on the evening of Wednesday, 
Oct. 18, to receive the members of the pro- 
fession of architects who were gathered to- 
gether on the invitation of the Free Library, 
under the auspices of the T-Square Club and the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the American Institute 
f Architects, and the large number of 73 archi- 
tects who attended showed their interest in the 
matter 

The Free Library has been collecting, during 
the past 18 months, important works on the 
subject of architecture. A finding list was pre- | 
pared for use at this meeting. The list showed 
that the library has collected already over 350 
important works, comprising such large and ex- 
pensive publications as a copy of Piranesi, 
which was purchased in Rome and since bound 
up in 26 atlas folio volumes. It will be remem- 
bered that 16 of the most striking pictures are 
those of the dream prisons of which De Quincey 
and Coleridge wrote so interestingly. The li- 
brary will shortly publish a detailed index to 
this great work. 

Other valuable works are D'Espouy's ‘‘Frag- 
ments d’architecture antique,” and ‘‘ Fragments 
d'architecture du Moyen Age et de la Re- 
naissance”™’; Forster's ‘‘ Monuments d'architec- 
ture’ Palais du Louvre et des Tuileries,"’ by 
Baldus; ‘* Cyclopedia of architectural illus- 
tration” and ‘‘Encyclopedie d’architecture " of 
Galliat and Lance; Dohme’s “‘ Barock- und Roco- | 
co Architektur’; Adams’ ‘‘ Old English houses 
and furniture"; Wheelwright and Chandler's 
‘* Municipal architecture in Boston "; ‘‘ Historic 
churches of America”; ‘Artistic country 
seats"’; Elwell’s ‘‘Colonial architecture and 
furniture’; Carter's ‘‘ Ancient architecture of 
England"; Penafiel’s ‘‘ Monuments del arte 
Mexicano antigno”™; and Laurageot’s ‘‘ Palais, 
chateaux, hotels de France."" These are only 
a few among many titles noted here and there, 
but they suggest the comprehensive character | 
of the collection 

The finding list met with special approval, | 
and copies were asked forand distributed, so | 
thatarchitects and firms might have them in their 
offices, and in that manner readily know what 
tools of their trade were available in the Free 


Library. 

The librarian gave a short address on the | 
subject of the meeting, outlined the methods of 
classification adopted for these books, and | 
explained that their use was absolutely free, | 
subject to the one restriction — ‘‘that the | 


books cannot be taken away from the library, 
owing to their size and value.” A. B. Lacey, 
president of the T-Square Club ; Wilson Eyre, 
president of the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
A. L. A., and J. G. Rosengarten, the presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the Free Library, 
and others, made brief addresses. 

It is proposed, in a few weeks, to receive the | 
members of the Sketch Club in a similar way. 
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LIBRARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
GREATER NEW YORK. 


[HE appropriations for library purposes in 
New York City, made in the city budget for 
the year 1900, and approved by the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, were made pub- 
lic Oct. Chey show a total of $214,779.30, 
being $11,784.70 less than the appropriations of 
last year. The following list shows the appro- 


30 








priations made to individual libraries, in com- 
parison with the previous year’s record 
1900 1899 
New York F.C. L $< . $82,000 
| Aguilar F. I 8 41,50 
Wreeeeer Fe Leccccce 4, 3, Bex 
Cathedral F.C. I ),500 8,800 
University Settlement I 4,150 4,000 
Washington H’g’ts F. I 454 3,900 
Maimonides F. L...... B ,qox 9,500 
ity MEE I. Eeccsccscace 6,7 5,000 
& 5 ee? 5,300 
Harlem L......... 2 2,400 
Gen. Soc. Mechanics’ I ),00C 5,000 
Tenement House Chapter L 1,135 700 
Union Chr. Work L - ri,2 x 
Brooklyn P. L...... 40,00 40,00 
New Utrecht F. I 1,27 Box 
Fort Hamilton F. I 1,27 Box 
Bay Ridge F. L : 1,9 1, 20% 
N. Y. F. C. L. for Blind 184.3 64 
Long Island City P 5,006 ox 
Flushing P. L sages 1,630 1, Bex 
’. M. Benevolent A. L Rox 
Richmond Hill L.. ; 
Hollis L ee 24 
| Tottenville. : 
$214,779.30 $226,564 
A. L. A. EXHIBIT AT PARIS 
Tue New York State Library, which was ap- 


pointed at the Atlanta meeting of the A. L. A 
to prepare the American library exhibit for the 
Paris Exposition of 1900, is now engaged in 
the preparation of the exhibit. After the expo- 
sition the exhibit will be permanently preserved 
in the capitol at Albany as a part of the library 
museum, which is always open freely for in- 
spection or study. The exhibit at Paris will be 
in five main parts 

1. Monographs. Ulustrated monographs pub- 


| lished by the New York State Library, by Prof. 


Herbert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins 
versity, and Melvil Dewey. 

Books. Bound volumes of publications of 
the American Library Association, state com- 
missions, associations and local clubs, library 
periodicals, representative reports, catalogs, 


Uni- 


> 
2. 


| blanks, descriptive handbooks, etc. 


3. Pictures. Photographs and plans of se- 
lected library buildings, etc., mounted in wing 
frames, wall pictures, and lantern slides. 

4. Charts, Graphic charts showing the 
progress and condition of the library movement 
in the United States, picture bulletins, etc. 

5. Appliances. A working collection of the 
best mechanical devices for library use, models 
of card catalogs, charging systems, etc. 

The following extracts from recent circulars 


ete. 


| sent out by the State Library show the limita- 


tions of the exhibit and some of the difficulties 
attending its preparation 
**In 1893 the U. S. Bureau of Education bore 
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allthe large cost of the library exhibit For 
1900 it was hoped to secure funds from another 
source, as the A. L. A. itself was unable to make 
any appropriation whatever. The delaysinthe 
vain hope of this necessary help have been so 
yng that it is possible to make a creditable ex 
hibit only by earnest co-operat 
est possible promptness on the part of each 


yn and the great 


: 
brary asked to contribute. The first ship sails 
Dec. 2, the last early in January. It will be 
} ; 


mpossible to include exhibits which are de 
layed till the last week. Everything possible 
should be in Albany by Dec 1 If neces- 
sary, supplements could be crowded in as lat 
as Jan. 1, when the case must be finally 
packed. The New York State Library is bear 
ing the large labor and expense of this work 
done in the interests of all American libraries, 
and must rely upon cordialand above all prompt 
o-operation. 

Ihe space at Paris is very limited, the en 
tire American educational i ly 
little more than one-fourth t ace occupied 
by the New York educational! exhibit at Chicago 
For the entire American library exhibit we have 

nly 7x10 feet, and can therefore use little 
except photographs, charts, bound volumes, 
and very compact illustrations of methods 
Owing to limited space the exhibit cannot illus 
trate individual libraries, but must be based on 
types. Libraries will be asked to contribute 
material most effective in representing the 
methods, character of work and sphere of 
nfluence of the class to which they severally 














belong, while the collection as a whole will aim 
to represent the best thought of the library pro- 
fession in the United States.” 

As serious oversights are almost sure to occur 
n making selections from so large a field, any 
ibrary having something which it believes 
should be represented in the exhibit is 
to communicate with Melvil Dewey, « 
New York State Library, Albany, N. Y., without 





waiting for a formal! request to contribute to the 
exhibit. Material which cannot be included in 


the greatly condensed 
gladly received and added to the library mu 
seum. In sending contributions the following 
directions should be carefully observed 


1. Books. If possible send books bound 
P) { 


Paris exhibit will be 


2 tog? Unless otherwise requested, 
f possible send photographs and plans wn- 


mounted and of size suitable for wing frames 
holding cardboard 22x 28 inches, the latter di- 
mension being the vertical 

Number each photograph, etc., on the back 
and send a sheet numbered to correspond and 
containing careful descriptions of the pictures, 
to be used as a guide in preparing the perma 


nent labels Letter plans to show clearly the 
use of each room. 

3. Appliance In sending mechanical devices 
} 


be careful to note cost, specifying quantity 
made or bought This is desirable in every 
case, including even printed forms, etc., but itis 
specially important for peculiar devices which 
have been made to special order and for which 
no prices could be found in the shops 
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The name of the maker should be given for two years), R. R. Bowker (re-elected for 












henever he has peculiar patterns or facilities 


Wi 
which would make it desirable for other libraries 


4 enera 
Protect from injury in transfer. Send papers, 
photographs, blanks, etc., flat, and protect 


igainst injury by a stiff board larger than the 
largest sheets. Paper too large to be sent flat 
should not be folded, but should be sent ina 
strong mailing tube It is impossible to make 
a creditable showing of forms that have been 
folded or soiled. 

label plainly, wi use, cost, and name « 
library. Before sending, look at each item to 
be sure that the name of the library, including 
town and state, is plainly printed, stamped, or 
written on each. Great pains should be taken 


that written labels are neat and legible, for 


, 


they will be read by many thousands. This 
label should include the name or use, unless 
such information is already definitely given on 
it .. a recommendation blank which is s 
headed or which reads I recommend for ad- 
dition to the ...... library,” etc., needs ni 
farther label; but a blank giving author, title, 
publisher, price, etc., might be used fora dozen 


lifferent purposes. Let each item tell 


story so clearly that any intelligent stranger 
will understand at least its general purpose 
For everything common to most libraries the 
mere name 1s sufficient ex tior Dut for 
l clear by ex 
planation and illustration large ex- 
hibitions something of importance is passed by 
without a thought by nine-tenths of those who 
would be greatly interested if a plain label had 
told its pur] . 
Fill all blanks to illustrate fully the met? 


its own 


anything unusu make 





ose 





used. Im many cases printed headings will be 
misunderstood unless the forms are filled in 

In a!l cases the form and fulness of entry can 
be illustrated much better than described It 


will often t 


n order to illustrate the different ways of using 
the same form or to show different types of 


e necessary to filltwo or more blanks 


American Cibrarn Association. 


President R. G. Thwaites, State Historical 
Society, Madison, Wis 

tary Henry J. Carr, Public Library 
Scranton, Pa. 

Treasurer: Gardner M. Jones, Public Library, 
Salem, Mass. 


, 


TRANSACTIONS OF EXECUT E BOARD 

The executive board of the American Library 
Association held a meeting on Thursday, Oct 
26, at the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y 
There was a full attendance; present: R. G 
Thwaites, Henry ]. Carr, Gardner M. Jones 
Miss Haines, E. H. Anderson, Miss Plummer, 
E. C. Richardson, W. C. Lane; and C. H 
vould, for the local committee. 
Committee and other appointments were made 
as follows 

Publishing Section: Melvil Dewey (re-elected 
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three years), W. I. Fletcher (re-elected for three 
years). 

Co-operation committee: E. C. Richardson, 
chairman; W. C. Lane, C. W. Andrews, Alice 
B. Kroeger, Thorvald Solberg. 

Library schools: to be appointed by the pres- 
ident. 

Program committee for Montreal meeting 
President and secretary. 

Local committee: C. H. Gould, with power 
to appoint other members. 

A. L. A. handbook. The secretary was au- 
thorized to issue a supplement to the A. L. A. 
handbook for 1899-1900, giving officers and 
committees for that period, necrology, new 
members, and outline of program for Montreal 
meeting. 

Endowment Fun@#. The need of increasing 
the A. L. A. endowment, as presented by the 
trustees of that fund at the Atlanta conference, 
was brought up, and it was voted that the 
trustees of the Endowment Fund be requested 
to take such action as in their judgment may 
seem best, looking to the permanent enlarge- 
ment of the Endowment Fund. 

It was also voted that the executive board rec- 
ommend to the trustees of the Endowment 
Fund that in any action taken by them toward 
increasing the fund they should consider the 
possibility of increasing the number of life 
memberships and life fellowships. 

It was also voted that the executive board 
ask the council to direct the trustees of the En- 
dowment Fund to pay to the treasurer of the 
association the income received from life mem- 
berships. 

Constitutional revision. It was voted thatthe 
committee on constitutional revision be request- 
ed to prepare final draft of the constitution, for 
submission to the Montreal meeting, based on 
the draft as printed in the Atlanta conference 
proceedings; such draft to be communicated to 
the secretary and referred to a committee of 
one for presentation to competent legal author- 
ity in the state of Massachusetts, as ordered by 
the association. W. C. Lane was named a 
committee of one to refer the draft to legal au- 
thority. 

It was also directed that notice of the new 
constitution be sent by the secretary to each 
member in advance of the Montreal meeting, 
and that the final draft be prepared and sub- 
mitted for adoption at that meeting. 

Duplication of bibliographic work. The res- 
olution on means of preventing duplication of 
bibliographic work, passed at the Atlanta con- 
ference, was referred to the co-operation com- 
mittee for consideration and report. 

Plans for Montreal mecting. It was voted 
that the Montreal meeting of the A. L. A. be 
held during the period June 7-13, 1900; the 
actual business sessions beginning Friday, 
June 8, and the post-conference trip beginning 
Wednesday evening, June 13. 

A petition was presented requesting the ¢3- 
tablishment of a section devoted to library 
work with children for the Montreal meeting. 
It was decided, however, that this subject was 
of such wide interest that it should be made of 


| 
| more general prominence, and it was therefore 


voted that one session of the Montreal meeting 
be devoted to the subject of Library Work with 
Children. 

The general subject of the program for the 
Montreal meeting was discussed at length, 
but no definite decisions were made. It was 
decided to give one session to a presentation of 


| the character and activities of Canadian libra- 


| centering around the two propositions : 


ries and literature; one session to practical 
questions of interest to trustees and librarians, 
What 
does it cost to puta book before the public? 
and What does it cost to keep a book before 
the public? with other subjects of interest to 


| both trustees and librarians; and to introduce 


the feature of round-table meetings on matters 


| of specialized interest, such as work in state 


library associations, state library commissions, 


| and technical questions of cataloging. 


The local features of the meeting will prob- 


| ably include a public meeting, which will be a 








| presented. 


general session of the association ; a reception 
tendered by the authorities of McGill Univer- 
sity ; atrolley ride, with visits tothe Westmount 
Public Library and Fraser Institute ; a trip to 
the Lachine Rapids; and a free Sunday for 
individual rest or sightseeing. 

Trustees’ Section. It was voted that the 
finance committee be requested to make an 
appropriation to the Trustees’ Section for the 
purpose of printing and circulating the special 
circulars referred to in the resolutions of the 
Trustees’ Section, prepared at the Atlanta con- 
ference. 

Advance printing of papers. The subject of 
the advance printing of papers and reports was 
brought up, and it was voted that only such 
special and other reports be published in ad- 
vance as may seem advisable to the secretary 
and the recorder. 

Fiscal year. It was voted that the treasurer 
be requested to make the fiscal year the calen- 
dar year, and present a supplementary report 
showing the condition of the association up to 
the time of the meeting at which his report is 
HENRY J. CARR, Secretary. 


Librarn Commissions. 


State 


CoLorapo STATE BoARD oF LispRARY CoMMIs- 
SIONERS: C. R. Dudley, chairman, Publi 
Library, Denver. 

Connecticut F. P. L. Committee: Caroline 
M. Hewins, secretary, Public Library, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

GEORGIA LIBRARY COMMISSION: Miss Anne 
Wallace, secretary, Carnegie Library, At 
lanta, Ga. 


INDIANA STATE LIBRARY COMMISSION: W. E. 
Henry, secretary, State Library, Indian- 
apolis 

KANSAS STATE LIBRARY COMMISSION: James 
L. King, secretary, Topeka. 

MAINE STATE LipRARY COMMISSION: George 


T. Little, chairman, Bowdoin College Library, 
Brunswick. 
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MASSACHUSETTS STATE LIBRARY COMMISSION CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Miss E. P. Sohier, secretary, Beverly. President: W. J, James, Wesleyan Univer- 
New HAMPSHIRE STATE LIBRARY COMMISSION: | sity Library, Middletown 


J. H. Whittier, secretary, East Rochester. Secretary. Miss J. S. Heydrick, Pequot Li- 
New York: Public Libraries Division, State >rary, Southport. : 
University, Melvil Dewey, director, Albany. Treasurer: Miss Alice T. Cummings, Public 
i} , 
Onto STATE Liprary Commission: C. B. Gal. />rary, Hartford. 
breath, secretary, State Library, Columbus rhe Connecticut Library Association held its 


VERMONT FREE LisraRY Commission: Miss M. {fall meeting in Ansonia, Oct. 27, 1899. Will- 
L. Titcomb, secretary, Goodrich Memorial | 14m J. James, president of the association, pre- 
Library, Newport. sided, and about 50 persons were present. 

F.A The session began with a piano solo by Miss 

| Ada Rubin, after which the usual business was 
transacted. 

[he paper of the morning was by Mrs. 
Agnes Hills, librarian of the Bridgeport Public 


WISCONSIN FREE LIBRARY COMMISSION 
Hutchins, secretary, Madison; Miss L. E. 
Stearns, librarian, Milwaukee. 


State Librarp Associations. Library, on ‘‘ Library work with grown peo- 

- —__—_____— ple She said that a librarian’s work is to 
CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION save the time of readers, but that grown people 
President ; F: J: Teggart, Mechanics’ Insti- | C@"0t be advised and treated like children 
tute Library. San Francisco. rhe work of women's clubs has increased in 
Secretary: R. E. Cowan, 829 Mission Street, depth and seriousness and offers magnificent 
San Francisco. opportunities. Clubs have given up attempts to 
Treasurer: Miss Emily I. Wade, Public Li- | ™™ge through the universe and are limiting 
brary, San Francisco. — themselves to one subject a year. A librarian's 


club work includes making lists, suggesting 


topics, and ordering books before they are 
needed. A scantily equipped library with a 
patient and interested librarian can do more 
than a large collection of books with a careless 
attendant. It is not a librarian’s business to 
give grown-up readers unsought lessons in 
bibliography, but to put finger on page and 
line. They do not like to confess ignorance, 
not thinking thata librarian who has to confess 
it a dozen times a day is a most sympathetic 
listener. Librarians have usually little or no 
knowledge of scientific books, and many such 
books are too mathematical for general read- 
ers. Reviews in trade journals or the opinions 
of skilful and intelligent foremen are the best 
helps in buying technical books. Librarians 
should take an interest in young people who 
leave school early, and should cultivate rela- 
tions with every local educational effort, and 
should believe, as a young member of the pro 
fession has lately said, ‘‘that the chief end of a 
library is to wake people up.” 

Mr. Bachelder, of Minneapolis, spoke of 
the ‘‘ Cumulative book index” as a most useful 
tool for looking up book titles, authors, and 
publishers After the reading of questions 
from the question-box, and a song by Mrs. 
Paul Norwood, accompanied by Mr. Fred Joy, 
the members adjourned for luncheon in the 


The October meeting of the Library Associa- 
tion of California was held on the evening of 
Oct. 13, at the Free Public Library, Oakland, 
Cal. President Teggart, after an opening ad- 
dress, introduced Dr. George E. Howard, of the 
Stanford University, whose subject was ‘‘ The 
social meaning of the free public library.” Dr. 
Howard traced the growth of the public library 
and the public school from the first foundation 
of New England, the various influences that 
have been at work, as legislation, the library 
convention of 1876, the sessions of educational 
and other conferences, etc., as developing his 
opinion that ‘‘the public library is destined t 
be the safeguard of American democracy.” 

The recent gift to the Oakland Library by 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, for the erection of a li- 
brary building, was the occasion of a general 
discussion on ‘‘ Library buildings.’ Brief re- 
marks were made by W. D. Armes, a trustee, 
George T. Clark, of the San Francisco Free 
Public Library, and others. 

The following resolution was introduced by 
Mr. J. C. Rowell, of the University of Cali- 
fornia 





Resolved, That the circulation of books of libraries by 
mail at second-class matter rates is thoroughly and most 
heartily approved by the Library Association of Cali 
fornia, and we respectfully, yet earnestly, request 
tive support by the California Senator and Ret 
tives of the bill to be introduced in the 56th Co 
proposing such amendment to the postal laws 





‘ 


parlors of the Congregational Church, on in 
vitation of the Elizabeth Clarke Hull Chapter 
of the D. A. R. 


Che afternoon session was given up to libraries 


At the close of the meeting Mr. Charles 
S. Greene, the librarian, made a few remarks, 
after which acollation was served. 


_ . i schools The opening paper was by Jona 

Ropert E. Cowan, Secretary. | 2™ ‘ . py - - 
: ‘ ‘ |} than Trumbull, of the Otis Library, Norwich, 
COLORADO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION on ‘* Public libraries and young people.” School 
President: A. E. Whitaker, State University liscipline cannot be enforced in libraries, but 
Library, Boulder. respect forthe rights of others should be, and 


Secretary: Herbert E. Richie, City Library, | it is necessary to keep before trustees and phil 
Denver. anthropie readers that more room and a sepa- 
Treasurer: J. W. Chapman, McClelland Li- | rate reading-room for children are needed in all 
brary, Pueblo. large libraries. The line of exclusion in chil 
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drawn at those which 
though books con- 
humorous may be 


dren's books should be 
give false views of real life, 
extravagant and 
freely admitted. 

Marcus White, principal of the New Britain 
Normal School, followed with a talk on ‘‘ The 
public library and public school,” describing the 

library period,’’ which is as much a part of 
the regular work of pupils in the New Britain 
model school as any lesson, and indeed is a les- 
son in the use of books and the card catalog. Mr. 
White spoke of the sensational reading of his 
own boyhood, saying that an active boy, who 
has many other interests, can stand a great 
deal of such reading, but that the danger in it 
is for the boy who stays in the house and cares 
for no other kind of books or for outdoor play. 
He would not give~books on civil government 
or political questions to young children, who 
like their history painted in vivid colors, as they 
do pictures. 

After a litthke more music, Miss Maude E 
Capron, science teacher in the Ansonia High 
School, read the concluding paper on ‘‘ The 
library and public school,” saying that the school 
has the responsibility of beginnings in science 
and literature. The school requires certain 
books to be read and after a while children read 
others as good. The school finds many limita- 
tions in shortness of time and multitude of sub- 
jects, and teachers often recommend references 
which cannot beused. The library bridges over 
many gaps,and teaches children tothinkand find 
the relations ofthings. Reading lists prepared 
by teachers and librarians are good, but teach- 
ing self-help is better 


fessedly 


GEORGIA LIBRARY ASSOCIA TION 
President: Walter B. Hill, University of 
Georgia, Athens. 
Secretary - Treasurer: Miss Anne Wallace, 


Carnegie Library, Atlanta. 

rhe third annual meeting of the Georgia Li- 
brary Association was held Oct. 27 and 28, at the 
University of Georgia. The faculty of the uni- 
versity was untiring in its effort to make the 
meeting a notable one. There were present 
many prominent educators, trustees, librarians, 
and assistants. The meeting was especially 
planned to co-operate with the faculty in the 
matter of adding a library training class to the 
university. In this connection Miss Wallace, 
the president, said 

** The most pressing need in Georgia — in the 
South —to-day a library training school, 
where our southern boys and girls can acquire 
knowledge of library science without going tothe 
north for it. We believe that it is not necessary 
to wait until there is a demand for a library train- 
ing school, and, paradoxical as it may seem, the 
presence of these graduates will stimulate the 
demand. Take 20 young men and women of 
good education, and technically trained in the 
details of library administration, and place them 
n 20 towns in Georgia, and each will create in 
his own circle an understanding of anda demand 
for better library facilities which will soon cause 
the public library to take its stand along with 
the public school, supported by the common 


18 





| Georgia, questioned 


| Clarke, president of 
| Covington, who is herself 
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treasury. When a community is ready to es- 
tablish a library, it will not be confronted with 
the present condition of not having a compe 
tent person to place in charge. As restricted 
and limited as our present libraries of Georgi: 
now are, I do not hesitate to say that we wou 


4 





do better work with the material we have if we 
had the requisite training in our librarians.” 
rhe first session was devoted to the subject 


of special training for librarians. Miss Rankin 
head cataloger of the Carnegie Library of At- 
lanta, opened the discussion with a carefully 
prepared paper on technical training for li- 
brarians. Dr. McPherson, of the University of 
the Decimal classification 
for college libraries, and quoted Mr. Cutter’s 
remarks at the Atlanta conference 

The second was devoted to the sub- 
ject of library extension by means of women's 
clubs. The discussion was lead by Mrs. W. C 
the Woman's Club 
example of the 
intelligent, active force that is being exerted by 
the women’s clubs to secure library privileges 
in small communities. 

rhe third session was led by Prof. ]. P. Mos 
ley, of Mercer University, whose paper, ‘‘ The 
library and the college man,” was the event 
of the conference. This paper was followed by a 
brisk discussion on the l 





session 


f 
ol 


an 


problems of college li- 


braries. Mr. Arthur Foot, assistant librarian 
of Emory College Library, read a paper on the 
Decimal classification, and defended its use in 
college libraries. 

The annual election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Walter B. Hill, Chancellor of 
the University of Georgia; Secretary-treasurer 
Anne Wallace, Carnegie Library of Atlanta 
Vice-presidents, P. D. Pollock, H. H. Stone 
Mrs. Burton Smith, Dr. J. H. T. McPherson, 


Mrs. W. C. Clark, Elmore Twitty. 

The meeting was the most successful yet held, 
and the members have much to encourage then 
in the outlook library growth inthe next 
year. 

An interesting feature of the meeting was the 
election of Mr. Andrew Carnegie as an hor 
rary member of the association, Mr. Carnegie’s 
generous gift to Atlanta having acted as an im- 
petus to library growth throughout the state 


ot 





ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIA 

President; E. S. Willcox, Public Library 
Peoria. 

Secretary: Miss M. E. Ahern, Pudli 
braries, 215 Madison St., Chicago. 

Treasurer > Mrs. Josephine Resor, Public Li 
brary, Canton. 

INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
President: W. E. Henry, State Library 


Indianapolis. 
Secretary: Miss Belle S. 
brary, Greencastle. 
Treasurer ; Miss Jessie Allen, Public Library 
Indianapolis. 


rhe 


Public Li 


Hanna, 


Indiana Library Association will hold 


its eighth annual meeting on Wednesday and 
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Thursday, Dec. 27 and 28, 1899, at the State 
House, Indianapolis. The program will be as 
follows 
Wednesday, Dec. 27, 2 p.m. 
President's address, W. E. Henry, State 
Library. 

Reports of committees. 

Selection and purchase of books: how and by 

whom ? G. F. Danforth, State University. 

Management of small libraries, Miss Marilla 

Freeman, Michigan City. 
Thursday, 9.30 a.m. 
How to interest children in good literature, 
Miss Jennie Elrod, Columbus. 
Mission of the public library in relation to 
public schools, W. A. Wirt, Bluffton. 
Thursday, 2 p.m. 
Working with public school teachers, Miss 
Grace E. Steere, Carthage. 
My experience as a library trustee, Frank 
A. Walker, Anderson. 

A number of questions and topics of practical 
interest have been sent to the program com- 
mittee, and it is hoped during the sessions to 
have discussion of such subjects as library bul- 
letins, lending of ‘magazines, access to shelves, 
reference work, etc. 


IOWA STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
President : W. H. Johnston, Public Library, 
Fort Dodge. 
Secretary and Treasurer : Miss Ella McLoney, 
Public Library, Des Moines. 


MAINE LIBRARY ASSOCIA TION 


President: E. W. Hall, Colby University, 
Waterville. 

Treasurer: Prof. G: T. Little, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Brunswick. 


MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUE 
President; W.L. R. Gifford, Public Library, 
Cambridge. 
Secretary: F. QO. Poole, Boston Athenzum. 


Treasurer: Miss Margaret D. McGuffy, Pub- 
lic Library, Boston. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Library Club was held at Fitchburg, Thursday, 
Oct. 26, in the Parish House of Christ Church. 

Mr. Henry A. Willis, chairman of the trus- 
tees of the Fitchburg Public Library, gave the 
address of welcome, including a sketch of the 
history of the local library. 

After the reading of the reports of the secre- 
tary and treasurer, and the appointment of a 
nominating committee, Miss Mary Morison gave 
an account of the fiction committee of the Boston 
Public Library. It began in 1895 by forminga 
reading committee from the Woman's Educa- 
tion Association, which reported the results of 
its reading to the library. Afier three years 
the library took sole charge of it. The readers 
have nothing whatever to do with the final de 
cision. Between 500 and 600 books are read 
annually. 

Mr. Wellman mentioned the outside interest in 
the Massachusetts Library Club fiction list 
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which was issued some years ago, and sug- 
gested that the club should print the Boston 
Public Library fiction reports if possible. Asa 
result of this suggestion a committee was ap- 
pointed to consult with the Boston Public Li- 
brary and report at the next meeting 

Miss Tarbell, of Brimfield, delegate from the 
Bay Path Library Club, spoke of the work of 
the local clubs. She considered that the local 
clubs can serve best by turning the interest of 
the community toward the library Ihe first 
step toward this is the consultation by rep- 
resentatives of the three clubs now existing as 
to the formation of more local clubs. 

}. C. Dana, of the City Library at Spring- 
field, was unable to be present, but sent the sug- 
gestion that the Massachusetts Library Club 
should pursue various lines of investigation. 

Dr. Wire aroused the members by revealing 
to the club what he considered its failings. The 
club should do more educational work among 
the small libraries. It should have an agent to 
visitand help. Miss Chandler, of Lancaster, 
thought that Dr. Wire was too sweeping in his 
denunciations, and told how she and one other 
person spent a week every year in visiting li- 
braries removed from the main lines of travel. 
Several members approved the idea of having 
a ‘‘secretary of libraries’ sent out by the 
club. Mr. Fletcher, of Amherst College Library, 
was not present, but sent word that he favored 
the formation of small local clubs. 

The morning session was closed by Miss 
Katherine P. Loring, who told of the work of 
the Anna Ticknor Library Association, and how 
its books were selected to fill in the courses of 
study marked out by the Society to Encourage 
Study at Home. The public libraries could 
utilize these collections on special subjects. 

After lunch, served in the banquet-room, the 
members visited the Public Library and were 
taken by trolley to visit the mills of the Fitch- 
burg Paper Company. 

The afternoon session was opened by the 
report of the nominating committee, which 
offered the names of the following persons, 
who were elected: President, W. L. R. Gifford, 
librarian Public Library, Cambridge; Vice- 
president, J. L. Whitney, acting librarian Bos- 
ton Public Library; H. L. Koopman, librarian 
Brown University Library, Providence; Sec- 
retary, F. O. Poole, assistant Boston Athenzum, 
in place of Mr. H. C. Wellman, who declined 
re-election; Recorder, Nina E. Browne, A. L. A. 
Publishing Section, Boston; Treasurer, Mar- 
garet D. McGuffey, of issue department Boston 
Public Library. The chief paper of the day 
was on “ Paternalism in public libraries,” by 
Mr. Lindsay Swift, of the Boston Public Li- 
brary (see p. 609). 

NinA E, Browne, Aecorder. 
WESTERN MA 1CH ET] LIBRARY Ci B 

President H. H. Ballard, Berkshire Athe- 
nxum, Pittsfield 
far} Miss F. Mabel Winchell, Forbes 
Library, Northampton. 

Treasure? Miss Mary M. Robison, Free 
Library, Amherst 


Secre 





a 


MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


President: H: M. Utley, Public Library, 
Detroit. 
Secretary: Mrs. A. F. McDonnell, Bay City. 


7reasurer: Miss Genevieve M. Walton, 


Normal College Library, Ypsilanti. 
MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

President ; Dr. W: W. Folwell, State Univer- 
sity, Minneapolis. 

Secretary » Miss Minnie McGraw, Public Li- 
brary, Mankato. 

7reasurer: Miss Anne Hammond, Public Li- 
brary, St. Paul. 

rhe seventh annual meeting of the Minne- 
sota Library Association was held at St. Cloud 
Oct. 17 and 18. The State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs met at the same time and place, 
which detracted from the local attendance, but 
gave the small library association the benefit of 
reduced rates. About 15 different libraries were 
represented, and all of the delegates stayed at 
the same hotel, after the fashion of an A. L. A. 
meeting, thus deriving much pleasure from 
mutual acquaintance. 

The program was altogether technical and 
gave opportunity for much comparison of plans 
and methods. 
p.m., Dr. William W. Folwell, of the state uni- 
versity. presiding. The association was wel- 
comed by the Hon. C. F. MacDonald, presi- 
dent of the St. Cloud Public Library board. Mrs. 
H. I. McCaine, of St. Paul, gave a paper on 
‘* How can the untrained librarian get technical 
knowledge.” 
untrained librarian to read, and suggested also 
the visiting of other libraries and the talk- 
ing with other librarians, and the studying of 
library catalogs. The Wisconsin Summer 
School was praised by some members who had 
attended it, and a resolution was passed asking 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to ad course of library instruction to 


a short 
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| of ** Bulletin boards and special lists’’ gave an 


The first session opened at 2 | 


She suggested many helps for the | 


the curriculum of the summer school for teach- 


ers. A committee was appointed to confer with 
him as to the possibility of such a course. 

Miss Gertrude Cambell, librarian of St. Cloud 
Normal School, gave many valuable hints on 


public documents, how to catalog and use them, | 


how to arrange them on the shelves, and how to 
obtain them from Washington. 

Miss Lydia Poirier, of Duluth, spoke on 
** Periodicals,” how to care for and use them, 


how to check mailing lists, how to bind them, | 


etc., and urged the completion of sets of periodi- 
cals, even in small libraries. These three prac- 
tical papers closed the regular program for the 
afternoon. A class was then organized and an 
hour and a half given to elementary instruction 


in cataloging. Mrs. W. J. Southward, a gradu- 


ate of Armour Library School, conducted this | 


class most ably, and gave just as much instruc- 
tion as could profitably be put in so short a 


time. This class was an experiment, and took 


up the simplest forms of card cataloging only. | 


It was at least a very pleasant exercise, and | 
profitable enough, we hope, to be repeated 
again. 


The evening session was omitted, and the 


| lic Library, led a discussion on 


|} in Dana's ‘‘ Library primer,” 
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library association attended the evening ses- 
sion of the Federation of Women’s Clubs to 
hear the annual address of the president. 

On Wednesday morning the association spent 
an hour in visiting the Normal School upon 
invitation of President Kleeberger and in going 
through the Normal School library. Upon re- 
suming the program, Miss Cloud, superin- 
tendent of circulation of the Minneapolis Pub- 
** Necessary 
The rules, as printed 
were taken up 
one by one and discussed pro and con accord- 
ing to each one’s personal experience. Miss 
Charlotte Prentiss, of Winona, on the subject 


rules and regulations." 


interesting account of what had been done in 
that line in Winona. An exhibition of bulletins 
from the Aguilar Library, from Madison, and 
from Minneapolis, was an important feature of 
the meeting, and was studied betweenwhiles by 
all present. Miss M. M. Davis, reference 
librarian, Minneapolis, gave an excellent list 
of some of the best reference books, giving her 
evaluation of them, their strong and weak 
points. The closing words were given by S. S. 
Parr, of St. Cloud, on the subject ‘* The 
responsibility of the trustee.” 

The whole meeting was designed to cover 
technical points and the practical details of 
library work. It was an attempt to make the 
library association instructive rather than in- 
spirational, and the attempt was largely suc- 
cessful. 

rhe officers elected for the coming year are 





as follows President, Dr. W. W. Folwell, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Vice- 
president, Miss Isabel Lawrence, St. Cloud 


Public Li- 
Anne Ham- 


Minnie McGraw, 
Treasurer, Miss 


Secretary, Miss 
brary, Mankato ; 


mond, Public Library, St. Paul; Executive 

committee, Dr. J. K. Hosmer, Mrs. H. I. 

McCaine, and officers of the association. 
GRATIA COUNTRYMAN, Secretary. 


NEBRASKA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President: W. E. Jjillson, Doane College, 
Crete. 

Secretary: Miss Edith Tobitt, Public Library, 
Omaha. 


Treasurer: Miss M. A. O’Brien, Public Li- 


brary, Omaha. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
President: A. H. Chase, Concord. 
Secretary: Miss Grace Blanchard, 
Library, Concord. 
Treasurer: Miss E. A. Pickering, Public Li 
brary, Newington. 


Public 


NEW JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
President : Dr. E. C. 
University Library. 
Secretary : Miss Clara W. Hunt, Free Public 
Library, Newark. 
Treasurer; Miss Cecelia C. Lambert, 
Library, Passaic. 
The roth annual meeting of the New Jersey 


Richardson, Princeton 


Publi 
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Library Association was held at the Free Public 
Library, Newark, N. ]., Wednesday, Oct. 25, 
at 4 o'clock. 

After an address by the president on the 
present condition of the association, a paper 
written by Mr. Henry C. Buchanan, State Li- 
brarian, on the travelling libraries of New 
Jersey, was read (See p. 625). 

The committee on a state rary commis- 
sion gave a full report of the work they have 
been doing. Letters have been sent to every 
New Jersey town having a population of 700 or 
over asking for particulars concerning their 
library interests. The tabulated answers tothese 
juestions make an exceedingly valuable com- 
pilation, as nothing of the sort has before been 
lone in New Jersey. 

Althougha formal program had not been ar- 
ranged, the attendance of members from a dis- 
tance was very good,and the lively, informal 
chat on subjects suggested by the papers was 
helpful and stimulating. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the coming year: Dr. E, 
C. Richardson, president; A. E. Bostwick, rst 
vice-president; W. C. Kimball, 2d vice-presi- 
dent; Miss C. A. See, 3d vice-president; Miss 
C. W. Hunt, secretary; Miss Cecelia Lambert, 
treasurer. CLARA W. Hunt, Seeretars 


13} 
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NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President: |. H. Canfield, Columbia Uni 
versity Library, New York City. 

Secretary: Miss M. E. Hazeltine, Prender 
gast Library, Jamestown, 

Treasurer: |. N. Wing, N. Y. Free Circulat- 
ing Library, 226 W. 42d street, New York City 

fhe annual meeting of the New York Library 
Association was held at Niagara Falls on Fri- 
day and Saturday, Oct.13 and 14. The meet- 


ing proved a pleasant one, the attendance 
averaging from 60 to 100 Che attendance was 
argely local, from adjacent counties, though 


Mr. H. J. Carr represented Pennsylvania, and 
H. M. Utley, Michigan. Dr. J]. H. Canfield, of 
Columbia, and one or two others, were present 
from New York City. 

The International Hotel served as meeting- 
place, and the first session was opened at 2.30 
on Friday afternoon, A. L. Peck, the president, 
presided, and introduced Hon. Peter A. Porter, 
presidert of the Niagara Falls Public Library, 
who spoke briefly, welcoming the association in 


behalf of the Niagara Falls library. He was | 


followed by the mayor, Hon. Arthur C. Hast- 
ings, to whose cordial words Mr. Peck re- 
sponded, speaking of the impetus given to li- 
brary work during the past two years, and of 
the help public libraries received from the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. 

W.R. Eastman reviewed ‘‘ Library progress 
in western New York since the Buffalo meeting 
in 1895." Taking the various counties of that 
section, he noted theincrease of library facilities 
in each, summing up as follows 

**Atthe end of five years there are 77 free 
libraries in place of 53; there are 280,468 books, 
instead of 81,330, and the annual free circulation 
has advanced from 146,904 to 1,156,109. The 


whole district, which five years ago circulated | Short visits were made by many to the falls, 


an average of 402 books a day, now circulates 
3167 a day, or at nearly eight times the former 
rate. Of this vast increase of more than 1,000,- 
ooo in free circulation, the single ! 

008 is to be credited to the Buffalo Public Li- 
brary, but there remains an increase of 241,177 
more to be accounted for. It is notin Buffalo 
alone, but also in Jamestown, Westfield, Fre 
donia, Dunkirk, Springville, Wellsville, Bel- 
mont, Angelica, East Aurora, Batavia, Attica, 
Warsaw, Albion, Lockport, Tonawanda, North 
Tonawanda, Niagara Falls all of these and 
many more have had a share and a large 
share in this advance Every county ha 
gained, every public library has gained 
Circulation in itself may not be an unmixed 
blessing, unless the books are good books 
and the books are not only borrowed, but 
also read. Statistics are not always explicit on 
these points. Yet these considerations have 
10t been overlooked, and I think it safe to say 
that there was never a time when greater at- 
tention has been given to the quality of library 
books, or more earnest and judicious effort 
made to insure their intelligent and proper use.” 

‘Echoes from the A. L. A. at Atlanta 
was the title of a paper by Miss Ella Edwards 
of the Buffalo Historical Society Library, in 
which ‘‘the kevnote of the Atlanta confer- 
ence "’ was found to be ‘‘ helpfulness.” 

Miss M. E. Hazeltine, of the Prendergast Li- 
brary, Jamestown, followed with a bright paper 
on ‘‘Summer hours and work’’—ways and 
means of library activity d 
‘‘the dog star rages and the women's clubs 
have ceased to rage.” She recommended that 
shorter hours should prevail during the sum- 
mer, and thought that such a change would 
permit of quite as much, if not more, good 
work being done. ‘‘We must not, however, 
change or shorten the hours in such a way as 
to interfere with the convenience of working 
people. If anybody has to suffer, let it be 
those of the well-to-do or leisure classes, and 
not the people from the factories and shops. 
Secondly, any extra time that is gained by 
shortening hours should be in addition to, and 
not in lieu of, the regular vacation which every 
member of the library force should have in 
such a way as to afford an entire change of 
occupation and surroundings here is no 
common sense in keeping a library open 12 
hours per day (simply because of a rule or 
precedent) if we find we can be of as much 
good to as many people in eight hours. There 
are people that come very early or very | 


item 





uring the days wher 


late 
now, and if we should open earlier and close 
later this same class would be on hand. If we 
kept open all night some of these people would 
appear at 3 a.m. — but asa general rule these 
are not the people who get the real benefit of 
the library ‘*Special summer work” was 
touched upon, and suggestions given for the 
preparation of timely lists, bulletins and ex- 
hibits dealing with outdoor subjects. 
Discussion followed, in which phases of li- 
brary activity in summer time were brought 
out, and adjournment was taken at 4.30. 
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and a reception was held at the Niagara Falls 
Public Library from 5to 7. Here the guests 
were received by Mrs. Barnum and members 
of the board, brief addresses were made by 
President Porter, Superintendent Welch of the 
State Reservation, and others, refreshments 
were served, and the library was examined by 
the interested visitors. 

The evening session, which opened at 8 
o'clock, was devoted to a presentation of the 
work of the women’s educational and literary 
organizations of Western New York. Presi- 
dent Peck introduced Miss Avery, of the New 
York State Library, who said that the Western 
Federation work was considered so typical of 
the educational club work of the country that 
it had been selected as a part of the New York 
State educational exhibit at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. 

Mrs. Frederic Lyon Charles, of Cuba, first 
president of the Western Federation, then 
spoke on ‘‘Programs for courses of study.” 
She described a club calendar from Wisconsin 
which contained in the program for a single 
afternoon, quotations, the sonnets of Michael 
Angelo, a topic on housewifery, ‘‘ From Euri- 
pides to Shakespeare,” and ‘‘ The relation of 
art to evolution,” and said that organized fed- 
eration work was rapidly driving such calendars 
out of existence. She outlined plans for ex- 
tending federation work through the country, 
giving club life to the farmer’s family and in- 
teresting the women of the farms in books and 
reading, and in club work. 

Other speakers were Mrs. Thomas B. Read- 
ing, Miss Hazeltine, who spoke of co-operation 
between clubs and library at Jamestown, Miss 
Van Duzee and Miss Danforth, who described 
the work of the departmental committee of the 
reciprocity bureau in organizing club work. 
Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, of Randolph, 
corresponding secretary of the Western Feder- 
ation, closed the program with an address on 
**Work for the country libraries,” describing 
the assistance the rural library was to the 
farmers in its vicinity. After adjournment a 
moonlight trip was made to Luna Island, 
where the visitors had a fine glimpse of the 
*moon bow "—a white ghost of a rainbow, 
which lay on the spray of the falls with the 
bright electric lights of the bridge and the 
village for a background. 

Saturday morning was given up to a trip 
down the Niagara Gorge, taken as guests of 
the directors of the Niagara Falls Public Li- 
brary. The trip was made by the Gorge road 
in both directions. 

In the afternoon, sessions were resumed and 
‘* The value of the public library as an invest- 
ment” was considered. The argument of the 
speakers, superintendents Emmet Belknap, of 
Lockport, N. L. Benham, of Niagara Falls, and 
E. W. Mundy, of Syracuse, was that no com- 
munity could afford to be without a public li- 
brary to supplement and continue the work of 
the schools. The village of culture and intelli- 
gence would outstrip in every form of prosperi- 
ty the other that was devoted only to trade and 
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sive citizenship must always pay, and pay 
largely. The men who have been to the books 
have gained the experience of the past and are 
therefore of highest service to the community. 
There is nothing you canask which books can- 
not answer, andthereforethe teacher has done 
his work well who has taught the use of books. 

J. H. Canfield, recently called to be librarian 
of Columbia University Library, New York, 
was called on at this point. ‘‘ Does it pay,” he 
said, ‘to have a neighbor who is intelligent? 
Who does the business man want for his cus- 
tomer, or the doctor for his patient? The in- 
telligent or the ignorant man? Intelligence in- 
creases the circumference of human desires and 
the power to gratifythem. The intelligent 
neighbor is the man of consequence and in 
every American community the average man 
counts. The location of a distinguished man of 
letters in a village would to-day be a factor in 
the price of real estate. Best books are the 
best men and women at their best. It pays 
to have good neighbors.” 

J. E. Brandegee, of Utica, and A. L. Peck, of 
Gloversville, spoke on the point of the willing- 
ness of the people to pay by taxation for library 
privileges, both believing that they would read- 
ily and liberally do it when the matter was fully 
understood. But experience shows that some 
earnest work is needed to demonstrate the 
truth that the free library is the cheapest. 

W. R. Eastman, secretary of the committee 
on library legislation, read a paper on ‘‘ What 
state law can do for the public library” (see p. 
619). 

Inthe business session the proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution were adopted provid- 
ing for annual dues of S50c.; omitting section 8, 
by which member's assessments were limited to 
a dollar a year; setting the annual meeting 
within the months May to October; and admit- 
ting local library clubs to affiliation with the 
state association without additional dues. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, 
J. H. Canfield, Columbia University, New 
York; Vice-president, P. A. Porter, Niagara 
Falls; Secretary, Miss M. E. Hazeltine, James- 
town; Treasurer, J. N. Wing, New York. 

The final session on Saturday evening was 
opened by Robert S. Fletcher, of Buffalo, who 
read a paper on ‘“‘ Maps and charts in the pub- 
lic library,” filled with admirable suggestions. 
The Stanford and the Keith Johnson maps and 
the Jenkins map case were highly commended. 

Mr. Elmendorf called attention to the maps 
published by the Canadian government, most 
of which may be obtained free by addressing 
the Crown Lands Department, Ottawa. 

Clinton S. Marsh, North Tonawanda, read a 
paper on ‘‘ The school and the home reading 
of pupils,” in which he outlined a plan of re- 
quired reading of five out of to designated 
books for each of the several grades of his own 
schools. Full lists of books were named. The 
first thought of all libraries ought to be for the 
children. 

H. L. Elmendorf, of the Buffalo Public Li- 
brary, gavetheir experience in revising the li- 
braries of 10 schools of the city, receiving the 
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old books and sending back new selections in 
their stead. The experiment of the first year 
was so successful that 22 schools were now re- 
ceiving the same attention. 

Mes. T. W. Elmendorf read the final paper 
of the meeting, on ‘‘ Selection of books."’ She 


said that the seal of the Wisconsin library com- | 


mission is the figure of a man sowing grain. 
What we are sowing weshallreap. Sometimes 
the hard pointed projectile will rebound from 
the harder armor plate, where a point of softer 
steel will penetrate, so the lighter books may 
sometimes be used to open the way to pierce 
the armor of ignorance and evil. But unlessa 
clear intelligence governs the selection of books 
the library work is all a failure 


OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President; Charles Orr, Case Library, Cleve- 
land. 

Secretary: Miss Martha Mercer, Public Li- 
brary, Mansfield. 

Treasurer: Miss K. W. Sherwood, Public Li- 
brary, Cincinnati. 

PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB 

President; Dr. E. J. Nolan, Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 

Secretary: Miss Mary P. Farr, Philadelphia 
Norma! School. 

Treasurer; Miss Jean E. Graffen, Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia. 

The first meeting of the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club for the season 1899-1900 was held 
on Oct. g in the library hall of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences. The attendance was 
large. After the completion of the formal 
business of the meeting, Dr. Nolan, the presi- 


dent, called Mr. Barnwell to the chair, while 


he delivered an address on the subject ‘‘A bone 
of contention." In this he gave a concise and 
interesting account of the rise and progress of 
the library of the institution over which he has 
been chief officer during so many years. Inter- 
esting references were made to the work accom- 
plished by the academy through the influence 
of its library, and the speaker especially dealt 
with the points of dissimilarity between the 
management of a free library and the library 
of an institution, the main works in which are 
restricted to one department. Out of this came 
the ‘‘bone of contention” as to methods of 
classification and arrangement of books. 

The speaker took a wide view of the benefits 
of the generally adopted classification in public 
libraries and the permissible, special classifica- 
tion suitable to institutions restricted in the 
character of their collections of books. 

After the close of the meeting a pleasant 
hour was spent in examining the large col- 
lection of illustrated books on the subject of 
natural history, which had been displayed on 
tables up and down the library hall for the 
benefit of the visitors. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the officers 
of the academy for the use of the hall and the 
next meeting was fixed to be held at Bryn 
Mawr College on the invitation of the dean 
and Miss Isabel Ely Lord. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB 

President; Miss Helen Sperry, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Homestead. 

Secretary- Treasurer: Miss Mary F. Macrum, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 

VERMONT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

President: Miss S. C. Hagar, Fletcher Free 
Library, Burlington. 

Secretary: Miss M. L. Titcomb, Goodrich 


Memorial Library, Newport. 
Treasurer : E, F. Holbrook, Proctor, 


WISCONSIN STATE LIBRARY 41SSOC/A TION 


President; Mrs. Charles S. Morris, Berlin. 

Secretary. Miss Minnie M. Oakley, State His- 
torical Society, Madison. 

Treasurer: Miss Nellie C. Silverthorn, Pub- 
lic Library, Wausau. 


NORTH WISCONSIN TRAVELLING LIBRARY 
ASSOCIA TION 
President; Mrs. E. E. Vaughn, Ashland. 
Secretary and Treasurer: Miss Janet Green, 
Vaughn Library, Ashland. 


Library Clubs. 


BAY PATH LIBRARY CLUB 

President: Miss M. Anna Tarbell, Brimfield, 
Mass. 

Secretary: Mrs. C. A. Fuller, Oxford, Mass. 

Treasurer: Miss Nellie A. Cutter, Spencer, 
Mass. 

The Bay Path Library Club held its autumnal 
meeting atthe Hyde Public Library, Sturbridge, 
Mass., Oct. 12. About 50 were present and the 
towns represented were Sturbridge, Brimfield, 


| Southbridge, Leicester, Spencer, Oxford, and 


the Brookfields. 

The subject of the morning discussion was 
the present and possible influence of our libra- 
ries. Reports of the several librarians drew 
out the fact that the circulation of books was 
largely increasing, and, in all the towns re- 
ported from, satisfactory arrangements had 
been made to accommodate the outlying dis- 
tricts. The discussion also showed that children 
of foreign born parents were reading a better 
class of books than the children of American 
born parents, which was accounted for by the 
fact that the former depended more upon the 
teachers and librarians to select their books for 
them than did the latter. The authority of 
librarians to select books for readers was en- 
larged upon, and it was claimed that they 
should and did exert a great influence to elevate 
the taste for good reading. 

After luncheon at the Elms Hotel, Edward 
Dixon, of West Brookfield, superintendent of 
schools, read an interesting and practical paper 
on the co-operation of the schools and the 
public library. The paper drew out remarks 
from Rev. Silvanus Hayward, of Globe Vil- 
lage, who laid great stress on the kind of 
reading young people should have. Rev. 
George W. Penniman, of Southbridge, pre- 
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sented ways in which local historical clubs 
and public libraries may co-operate. Ex-Gov- | 


ernor Chamberlain, of West Brookfield, spoke 
words of encouragement and inspiration to the 
teachers and librarians present, alluding to the 
advantages available in these days over those 
of 25 years ago. The meeting was informal, 
practical, and exceedingly interesting. 
CLARA A. FULLER, Secretary. 
LIBRARY CLUB OF BUFFALO 


President; H. L. Elmendorf, Public Library. 
Secretary- Treasurer: Miss 
Grosvenor Library. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 


President: C. B. Roden, Public Library, 
Chicago. 

Secretary: Miss~Irene Warren, Chicago 
Normal School. 

Treasurer: Miss M. E. Ahern, Pudlic Li- 


braries, 215 Madison st., Chicago. 
YORK LIBRARY CLUB 

J. S. Billings, N. Y. Public 
Library. 


Secretary : W. H. Duncan, Jr., Flatbush Pub- 
lic Library, Brooklyn. 

Treasurer: Miss Harriet Husted, Y. 
A. Library. 

The New York Library Club held its first 
regular meeting for the season of 1899-1900 on 
Thursday afternoon, Oct. 12, in the parlors of 
the Y. M. C. A. building on 23d street. 

Dr. John S. Billings, the president, made a 
short address referring to the difficulty of find- 
ing subjects for discussion and requesting that 
suggestions be made by members as to new 
topics. The executive committee recommended 
that the club undertake the preparation of a 
library handbook for New York City. The 
president concluded his remarks by givimg an 
outline of the work accomplished by the inter- 
national committee on cataloging. He men- 
tioned that the committee had encountered 
great difficulties, Germany, for instance, de- 
clining to enter into any arrangement unless 
cards be abandoned ; the financial aspect of 
the subject also looked gloomy. 

Papers were read as follows: C. A. Nelson, 
on *‘ Incunabula in New York City"; F. Weiten- 
kampf, on the Ford Collection in the New 
York Public Library; A. E. Bostwick, on Brook- 
lyn libraries; Miss M. W. Plummer, on the 
photograph collection of Pratt Institute Free 
Library. 

Mr. Nelson in his paper stated that there 
were from 1500 to 2000 cradle books or in- 
cunabula in New York City, the greatest num- 
ber being found at the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York Public Library, and at 
Columbia University. He thought it a rather 
lamentable fact that libraries had not given 
more attention to historic bibliography, ante- 
dating their own Americana, though a few 
librarians had found time to remove some of 
the reproach of ignorance of bibliographical 
treasures cast upon Americans by foreign 
librarians. One year ago Mr. G. H. Baker, of 
Columbia University Library, conceived the 


NEW 
President; Dr. 
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idea of forming a special union card catalog of 
the incunabula in the several New York City 
libraries, and this work had progressed until 
857 such titles were cataloged. Mr. Nelson out- 
lined the plan for a co-operative list of incuna- 
bula in American libraries undertaken by Mr. 
Thomson for the Free Library of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Weitenkampf, in reporting on the Ford 
Collection in the New York Library, referred 
to the February, 1899, bulletin of that library as 
giving a short history of the presentation of 


| this remarkable collection, which is estimated 


A. S. Woodcock, | 


to contain about 30,000 volumes, 70,000 pam- 
phlets, and a large number of mays and prints, 
aggregating 100,000 pieces. In addition, Paul 
L. Ford has since given to the library a collec- 
tion of 61 letters between John Davenport, 
John Winthrop, and others, dating 1638 —93, 
and an interesting collection of maps, plans, 
etc., relating to real estate in New York City 
and its vicinity between 1700 and 1800, 

** The special value and interest of the printed 
books in the Ford Collection lies in the 
remarkable number of works in certain special- 
ties of book production. The personal tastes, 
predilections and _ studies of father and 
sons, aided, no doubt, by facilities offered 
by personal friendships, brought into being 
a library which may be roughly divided 
into half a dozen interesting groups of books 
on special subjects. In the contemporary 
pamphlet literature of pre-Revolutionary and 
Revolutionary times, it is especially rich, and 
there is also much of this kind of ‘ material 
for history’ relating to the formation and 


| adoption of the Constitution —in fact, on most 


of the political questions occupying the public 
mind from, say, 1750 to 1850. In addition, 


| there are ‘the Journals of Congress,’ which 











form a practically complete set of first editions 
of all issues (including the folio of 1778), most 
of them in original boards, and uncut.” 

American biography was pointed out as being 
very well represented. Another large and im- 
portant class is that of economics. which in- 
cludes a noteworthy collection of the editions 
of Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of nations.” American 
literature is especially full and includes the 
works of many minor poets. The speaker 
called attention also to the large collection of 
political prints given by the Fords. 

Though assigned to speak of ‘‘ Brooklyn 
libraries," Mr. Bostwick confined his remarks 
to the Brooklyn Public Library and its plans 
for the future. He said that the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library proposed to cover the Borough of 
Brooklyn with a network of small circulating 
libraries. The city has been asked to open 10 
branches next year, and in a few years the 
Brooklyn Public Library hoped to have more 
branches than any other library in the United 
States. It was proposed to so place the 
branches that each would be the centre of a 
circle having a radius of three-quarters of a 
mile, the circles of adjacent libraries touching 
at their circumference. This expansion was 
for free circulating purposes only, and would 
not materially affect the work of the other 
Brooklyn libraries. 
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Miss Plummer spoke very interestingly of the 
photographs in the Pratt Institute Free Li- 
brary. The collection contained 1600 prints, 
the majority of which have been purchased 
abroad. The photographs were mounted on 
gray cardboard, the average size of board being 
11 x4. Part of the art reference-room in the li- 
brary building had been fitted up with cases of 
drawers made to hold the photographs easily 
when standingupright. Theclassification used 
was a modification of the 7oos of the Decimal 
system. The Department of Fine Arts of the 
institute decided upon the arrangement that 
would be most suitable for art students and 
teachers, and the library then modified the deci- 
mal notation to conform to this arrangement. 
The Cutter number is used where an alphabeti- 
cal order is required for the photographs under 
any oneclass. The photographs are shelf-listed 
and an index to subjects will soon be made. 
They do not circulate except on a signed permit 
from the director of the Department of Fine 
Arts, in which case the pictures desired are al- 
lowed to go tothe institute. Allclasses of peo- 
ple come to the library to use the photographs 
in the reference-room. 

W, H. DUNCAN, JR., Secretary. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON 

President: Dr. H. Carrington Bolton, Cos- 
mos Club. 

Secretary: W.L. Boyden, Librarian Supreme 
Council 33° A.A. Order of Scottish Rite. 

Treasurer - T. L. Cole, Statute Law Book Co. 

Meetings: Second Wednesday evening of 
each month. 

The 41st regular meeting of the Library 
Association of Washington City, was held at 
the Columbian University, Oct. 11, 1899, com- 
mencing at eight o’clock p.m., the president, 
Dr. H. C. Bolton, presiding. 

The executive committee reported the elec- 
tion to membership of the following: Mr. L. C 
Ferrell, Superintendent of Documents; Mr. S. 
Stefansonand Mr. G. T. Ritchie, assistants in 
the catalog department of the Library of Con- 
gress; Mr. F. C. Hicks, assistant in the map 
department, Library of Congress; and Miss 
Caroline Burnite, librarian of the Jacob Tome 
Institute Library, Port Deposit, Md. 

In accordance with a motion passed at the 
last meeting of this association, the president 
appointed the following committee to assist Mr. 
Thomson, of Philadelphia, in the preparation of 
a bibliography of incunabula in America: A. 
R. Spofford, Rev. H. J. Shandelle, Dr. Robert 
Fletcher, Mr. Charles Martel, and Dr. Cyrus 
Adler. The committee was also given au- 
thority to add to its number. 

This being the first meeting of the season no 
regular program was provided, but the evening 
was devoted to bibliographical experiences of 
the members during the summer months. Re- 
marks were made by Mr. Solberg regarding the 
copyright laws, and on statistics bearing on the 
number and class of works copyrighted. Miss 
Josephine Clark gave an interesting talk about 


her trip to Europe the past summer, during | 
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which she visited many of the great histori- 
cal libraries and colleges in England and on the 
continent. Mr. Hansen spoke briefly on the 
card catalog of the Library of Congress, as did 
also Dr. Adler on the international scientific 
catalog, while Dr. Bolton remarked on biblio- 
graphical matters of interest 
Wan. L. BoypEN, Secretary 


Librarp Schools and Craining Classes. 


‘ 


NEW VORA TATE LIBRARY CHVV! 
ELECTIVE WORK, 


rhe elective system, introduced for the first 
time last year, is a distinctive feature of this 
year’s work ; two new courses are added and 


others strengthened 


COURSES ELECTED AND STUDENTS BLECTING 
ubsects instructors N tudents 
Reference | D. V. R. Johnston F: W. Ashley 


R: L. Crump 
Miss Mudge 
Miss Paine 
Miss Smith 


Children’s Mrs. S. C. Fairchild 2 Miss Brown 
lepartment Miss Knight 

Selection of | Mrs. Fairchild and 4 Miss Barker 
books Miss Wheeler 


Miss Borden 
eces eens - Miss Mudge 
ececce . Miss Saxton 





Cataloging | Miss A. A. Jones’ : | Miss Williams 
Classification |} Miss Ada Bunnell 1 Miss Williams 
NEWS. 


Mr. Henry L. Elmendorf, superintendent of 
the Buffalo Library, called at the State Library 
Oct. 18, and was induced to speak to the 
school on some special features of that institu- 
tion, dwelling particularly on selection of books, 
the open-shelf room, and work with the schools. 

The annual trip of the school to the Indian 
Ladder, a beautiful height of the Helderberg 
hills, fell this year on a perfect Indian summer 
day. 

rhe following name should be added to the 


| list of the junior class given in the October 


JOURNAI 
Landsberg, Emil M., New York City, Real- 
Gymnasium, Darmstadt, 1887-90; Ph.B., 


University of Rochester, 1894. 
SALOME CUTLER FAIRCHILD. 


UNIVERSIT) wFILLINOI STATE LIBRARY 


SCHOOL 
LIBRARY CLUB, 


The Library Club has been obliged to for- 
mally organize, on account of the increasing 
membership. Three grades of members have 
been established active, honorary, and associ- 
ate. Any member of the staff of the university 
library, of the Champaign Public Library, or of 
the Urbana Public Library, or any student who 
is registered for the library school, may become 
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an active member. Trustees of the three 
libraries before mentioned are considered hon- 
orary members. Any others interested in 
library progress may become associate mem- 
bers. 

The officers consist of a president, a secre- 
tary-treasurer, and an executive committee of 
three. Meetings will be held once in three 
weeks during the college year. The first and 
last meetings of the year will be of a social 
nature, the one to welcome the new students, 
the other to say good-bye to the seniors. The 
intervening meetings will alternate on topics of 
literary or technical library interest. 

At the opening social meeting in October the 
comedy *‘ Young Mr. Pritchard ” was presented 
by Miss Carpenter, director of physical training 
for women, Profesger Fairfield, professor of 
Romance languages, and Misses Edwards and 
McConnel, of the university library staff. After 
refreshments a short business meeting was 


held. 


LOCAL LIBRARY CO-OPERATION, 


The university library, the Champaign Public 
Library, and the Urbana Public Library, are 
outlining systematic plans for co-operation 
through the library school in the interest of 
the clubs and the schools. The club work is 
now in successful operation. Each woman's 
club in the twin cities has been asked to send 
its program for the year to the library school. 
Here a reference list is made out on each subject, 
specifying in which of the three libraries the 
material is to be found. A copy of each list is 
posted in each library and a copy is sent to the 
lady having to present the subject. 

The Urbana Public Library has given all of 
its field work to the library school. The stu- 
dents keep up a birthday bulletin, and adver- 
tise timely subjects and holiday observances by 
means of attractive posters. The seniors are 
now preparing a slip charging system for the 
library, which now usesa ledger. The seniors 
are also to prepare a purchase list of new 
books for the library, amounting to $100. 

The Champaign Public Library opened an at- 
tractive children’s room on Hallowe'en. The 
library school loaned all its Hallowe'en posters. 
On the following Saturday Miss Bennett, of the 
junior class, talked to the children about Hal- 
lowe’en customs. Each Saturday afternoon 
some member of the library school is to talk to 
the children in the children’s room. 


SPECIAL LECTURES, 


Professor G. D. Fairfield, head of the de- 
partment of Romance languages, spoke to the 
advanced bibliography class on Nov. 7. Pro- 
fessor G. M. Moss, head of the department of 
Greek, speaks to the same class on Nov. 14. 
Each professor prepares the questions for the 
written quiz which follows. 

Miss Alma Mann, in charge of the kinder- 
garten training class in Indianapolis, is to speak 
to the library school on Dec. 1 on “* The art of 
story-telling.”” This will be especially helpful 
for the children’s work in the Champaign Public 
Library. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION. 

The school has felt a need for systematic 
news-gathering, but the class schedule has pre- 
vented any regular work in this line. 

This vear the following plan is being tried 
The Library Club will review recent books and 
periodicals on library economy at its technical 
meetings. Miss Mann meets the entire school 
once a week for a review of general library 
news. Here attention is called to all library 
material received during the week, and to all 
local library items. The seniors have volun- 
tarily formed current events class, which 
One of the class presides 
each time and appoints her own successor. 
Special topics are assigned for reports and brief 
news items are given. 


a 


POSITIONS. 
The following are among positions filled since 
the close of the college year in June 

Miss Irene Warren, graduate ‘96, former libra- 
rian of the Chicago Normal School, has been 
appointed librarian of the College of Peda- 
gogy for Chicago, founded by Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine, under the presidency of Col. F. W. 
Parker, 

Miss Frances Simpson, '98 —'99, has been ap- 
pointed cataloger in the library of the College 
of Pedagogy, Chicago. 

Miss Martha B. Clarke, '94-—'95, and reviser in 
the Illinois State Library School, ‘98 —'99, 
assistant cataloger in the lowa State Library 
from July to November. 


Reviews. 


CLEGG, James, ed. The international directory 
of booksellers, and bibliophiles’ manual; in- 
cluding lists of the public libraries of the 
world, publishers, book collectors, learned 
societies and institutions, theological colleges, 
and a bibliography of works of reference. 
Rochdale, James Clegg, 1899. 1I1 + 367 p 
12°. 

This directory is an outgrowth of the list of 
**Second-hand book dealers in the United 
Kingdom,” published in 1886, and is the fifth in 
the series. The other editions were published 
in 1888, 1891, and 1894, The name “ inter- 
national directory” includes so much that the 
volume failsto measure up toit. There is much 
useful information in the book, but a directory 
that is not measurably complete should go by 
some other name. The total number of ad- 
dresses given in the volume is 14,489. Of 
booksellers of the United Kingdom the volume 
contains the names of 3880, 1547 for the United 
States, and 1434 for the continent of Europe ; 
publishers in the United Kingdom number 
493, in the United States, 260; of municipal and 
other public libraries in the United Kingdom 
1294 are listed: for Canada 201, for the United 
States 7or1, for Central and South America 250, 
for the continent of Europe 604, for South 
Africa 87, for Asia 163, for Australia 153, the 
total number of libraries being 3453. The di- 
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rectory of booksellers takes up a little more 
than half the volume. The towns of a country 
are arranged alphabetically under the country 
and the booksellers of the town alphabetically 
under the town, usually with street address 


Firms dealing in second-hand books and those 


issuing periodical catalogs are indicated. Fre- 
quently the character of the books dealt in 
is also stated. The population of each town is 
also given, for the United Kingdom, according 
to the census of 1891, American towns approx! 
mately only, but usually higherthan the census 
of 1890. The towns of Canada are arrange: 
under the province; those of the United States 


in one general alphabet. A few examples wil 
show the incompleteness of the directory 
Under Baltimore 16 booksellers are named: 


there are at least 60, and some of those omitted 
are the largest in the city One bookseller 
is credited to Lancaster, Pa., and that one 
carries on his business in his residence and 
does not havea store. There are eight or ten 
other booksellers in Lancaster and two carry a 
stock of from 30,000 to 50,000 volumes each. 
[The number of American cities omitted alto 
gether is legion, even though each may have 
from one to a dozen booksellers. A useful 
feature of this part of the directory is the list 
of carriers and forwarding agents and the ex 
press rates for parcels of books from London to 
the several quarters of the Anglo-Saxon part of 
the earth. 

The statistics of libraries include the name 
of the librarian, date of opening or establish- 
ment, number of volumes, annual income, an- 
nual expenditure for books, special collections, 
lesiderata, and hours of opening. The libra- 
ries of the United States are arranged by towns 
under each state, but very few have anything 
like complete statistics. The publications of 
the Bureau of Education were evidently not 
consulted. 

There is a classified list of the learned so- 


cieties and institutions, and another of theologi- 
cal colleges in the United Kingdom rhe 


eight-page list of book collectors on all parts of 
the earth wanting catalogs and reports should 
be helpful to dealers, as the nature of their 
collections is indicated, he 32 pages of bib 
liographical works of reference, compiled t 

Daniel Hipwell, is useful. Itis followed by a 
one-page bibliography of book-plates and a 
two-page list of concordances. The names 

‘book and library catalogues, trade journals 


y 


‘ 


etc.,” fill four pages and ‘‘ journals of the book 
trades"’ six. Several journals are entered on 
both these lists. The latter includes the liter 








, the Critic, Bookmanand Munse 
and the Literary World 


ary journal 
Magazine, but the Dia/ 
are omitted. 
Instructions for the registration of books 
under the British copyright acts, directions for 
obtaining copyright in the United States, and 
the text of the Dingley bill relating to books, 
are given. Mr. Walter Hamilton contributes a 
three-page essay on book-plates. The volume 
concludes (not counting the 30 pages of adver- 
tisements) with ‘* The book-lover's lexicon,” by 
Halkett Lord. S: H. R 


| 
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Librarn Economp and fistorp. 


Che Library Assectaticn Record for Oc- 
tober is a conference number, devoted to the 
proceedings of the recent Manchester meeting, 
count of its social and other features. 
rhe president's address is printed in full, the 
ler papers being summarized 


< 
= 


tlameda (Cal.) P. LZ. On Oct. 18 Andrew 
Carnegie offered to give $10,000 toward a fund 
for the erection of a new library building 


Atlanta, Ga. Carnegie L. Atthe board meet- 
ing of Oct. 3 the report of the committee on 
building and grounds providing for work on 
the new building was adopted. It provides (1) 

hat preliminary work looking to the construc- 


tion of a new library building be entered upon 
at once ; (2) That plans for a building be ob- 
tained on a competitive basis as follows 
rhree prizes to be offered. First prize to 
be the approval and acceptance of plans 


for which trustees are to pay percentage 
yn cost of building authorized by the American 
Society of Architects Second prize to be $50 
in cash for the plan considered by the award- 


ing committee to be next best. Third prize to 
be $300 in cash for the plan considered by the 


awarding committee to be third best ; (3) Com- 
petition to be opened to all Atlanta architects, 
and to 10 architects outside of Atlanta, to be 
named by the building and grounds committee. 

Provision was also made for the appointment 
of a supervising architect, and J. H. Din- 
widdie, of Atlanta, was selected for that posi- 


| tion. 


Auburn, N. Y. Case LZ. Ground has been 
broken for the beautiful library building which 
is to be presented to the Seymour Library As- 
sociation by Willard E. Case as a memorial to 
his father Work upon the foundations will be 
continued as long as the weather permits, and 
resumed as promptly as possible, and it is ex- 
pected that the building will be ready for 
occupancy by 1gor. 

The plan for the building has been developed 
ed under the auspices 
the library association by Carrere & Hastings, 
New York, who were appointed the archi- 
ts for the building. They provide fora build- 

if 





? 
t 
tec } 
great beauty. It will bea high single- 


ing 
story structure, with a basement, and an im- 
posing central entrance in the early French 
renaissance style. It will be placed at least 
100 feet back from the street, and the fore- 
ground will be developed asa little quadran- 
gular park. The front of the building will be 
of dark red pressed brick, combined with light 
Bedford Indiana limestone in trimmings and 
ornamental details, while the side and rear 


be of the same brick, with trimmings 


walls will 
of gray limestone. The plan of the interior 
shows a large delivery lobby in the centre 
of the building, reached directly from the front 
entrance on the north. Opening from this 
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lobby, to the left, is the main reading-room | 


and reference library, occupying the entire 
eastern side of the building. On the western 
side of the building the corresponding space 


is divided by light partitions into three rooms 
On the southern side of the | 


for various uses. 
lobby, opposite the entrance, is the delivery 
counter, librarian’s room, and the stairway to 
the basement. Back of these is the stack- 
room, projecting into the rear yard, where 
ample space is afforded for future extensions of 
the stack when its first capacity is reached, the 
full depth of the lot being 330 feet. In the 
basement, besides furnace-room and 
rooms on the west, and a store-room in the 


centre, a large, well-lighted room, of the same | 


size as the main reading-room upstairs, occu- 
pies the eastern portion. 


Hartford (Ct.) P. £. (61st rpt.— year end- 
ing June 1,'99.) Added 7039 ; total *‘ about 64,- 
Issued 198,795. New registration 1615 ; 
cards in use 10,970. Mention 
great increase in use of the reference depart- 
ment, which has outgrown its present accom- 
modations. 

Harvard Univ. lL. Through the gener- 
osity of Asst. Prof. A. C. Coolidge and of J. 
Randolph Coolidge, Esq., of Boston, the li- 


000,"" 


brary has lately been enabled to buy the great | 
collection of books relating to the Crusades and | 


to the history of the Latin East, brought to- 
gether by Count Paul Riant, who died in 1888. 

Count Riant was a thorough scholar, 
had devoted his life to the study of the Cru- 
the historical questions connected 

As the founder of the ‘‘ Société de 
1 Orient Latin,” as a prolific author, and as a 
keen and learned expert in the use of manu- 
scripts, he has done more than any other 
modern writer to advance our knowledge in 
this field. At his chateau in the Valais, where 
he passed his summers, he had gathered a 
great library of books relating tothe subject of 
his studies, and it is the portion of this collec- 
tion relating to the Crusades and the history of 


sades and 
with them. 


the Latin East that has now been bought for | 


the Harvard Library. The collection probably 
numbers about 15,000 volumes, and after the 
removal of duplicates, which will be retained in 
Paris for sale, may add 10,000 volumes or more 
to the library. The printed catalog of the col- 
lection covers nearly 


subjects already mentioned, including the 
whole course of the struggle between Turkey 
and the nations of Europe, it is also rich in the 
general sources of mediaeval history, and par- 
ticularly ecclesiastical history, and contains 
much that is interesting and precious bearing 


on the customs and superstitions of the Middle | 


Ages, the worship of relics, of the Virgin and 
saints, pilgrimages to holy places, the history 
of the military and religious orders, etc. 
collection includes about a hundred 

printed before 1500, and 117 manuscripts. 


books 


Another smaller section of Count Riant'’s li- | 


brary relating to Scandinavia was bought some 
years ago by Yale University. 
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a thousand pages, and | 
while the collection is strongest in the special | 
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Lawrence (Mass.) F. P. L. (27th rpt. — 1898.) 
Added 1498; total 47,842. Issued, home use 
119,589; hall use 27,630. New registration 
1140 ; total registration 10,260. Receipts $13,- 
060.79 ; expenses $12,554.40. 

‘* The most important event of the year has 
been the establishment of a branch library in 
South Lawrence.” An interesting feature was 
| the giving of free art exhibitions through the 

facilities offered by the Library Art Club. 
| While the gain in home use has been slight, 
| there has been a large increase in the reference 
use of books, which rose from 19,762 in 1897 to 
27,630 in 1898. It is thought that the delivery 
to the schools of books for school use and the 
increase of duplicate copies for this purpose 
would aid much in school work ; additional 
bookroom is needed. 


Lincoln (Neb.) P. Z. The work of reorganiz- 
ing the library, in its new home in the Oliver 
Theatre building, is going forward as rapidly as 
is practicable. Books outstanding inthe hands 
of borrowers have been returned to the num- 
ber of 700, about 400 volumes have been given 
toward the new collection, and nearly the same 
number have been purchased. It is hoped to 
open reading and reference rooms within a few 
weeks. 

Macon (Ga.) P. L. The financial straits of 
the library, which have been serious for a long 
time, culminated on Oct. 5, when the directors 
decided to give up the library and pay off out 
standing obligations through personal efforts 
of the board. This decision aroused much pub- 
lic interest, and ways and mean of continuing 
the institution were generally discussed, with 
the result that the action first decided upon has 
been deferred in the hope that the necessary 
support may be forthcoming and it may prove 
possible to continue the library. 


Milwaukee (Wis.) P. L. The first anniver- 
sary of the opening of the children’s room of 
the Milwaukee Public Library was celebrated 

| Oct. 3 by a birthday party, to which the chil- 
dren and their friends were invited. 

The room was decorated with flowers and 
vines, while a loan exhibit of pictures represent- 
ing autumn scenes was hung for the occasion. 

In the centre of the room one of the tables 
was spread with a lunch cloth, embroidered 
with yellow, in the centre of which was a large 
mound of purple and yellow pansies. In the 
middle of the flowers a tall yellow candle burned 
all day, to show the friends that we were one 
year old. The children, more particularly the 
| little ones, were delighted with the birthday 
candle, and many of them asked if we should 
have two next year. 

Each visitor was presented with a souvenir 
| book-mark, bearing a little cut of the room 
| at the top. 

The first year’s statistics of the room may be 
of interest. The open-shelf system was a 

| novelty in Milwaukee, and no one felt quite 
| sure what would be the result of turning the 
| children loose among the books. The results 
} #0 far have proved most satisfactory. The 
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room contains about 77 
magazines and picture books. 

The circulation from Oct. 3, 1898, to Oct. 3 
1899, was 115,050. The largest number issued 
in any one day was 1200, on March 4. The 
daily average was 343. An inventory taken 
in July showed but two books missing 

The children have learned to replace the 
books on the shelves after they are discharged, 
and do so with comparatively few mistakes 

here is a gratifying improvement 
quiet and order of the room, also in the 
dition of the books, both as to cleanliness and 
mutilations of all s he active interest 
of the children in all that pertains to the 
fare of the room, the helpful and appreciative 
spirit shown, are a continual source of en- 
couragement and inspiration. 


M. E. D 
New York City. 

significant suggestion toward the consol 
of the various free lit the city t 
organized public library system was made 
Oct. 16 at the library hearing before the Board 
f Estimate and Apportionment, when repre- 

sentatives of the libraries made application for 
aid from the city budget In receiving the ap- 
plication of the New York Free Circulating Li- 
brary Comptroller Coler asked whether the 
general consolidation of all libraries under city 
control would not be advisable, and an- 
swered in theaffirmative. Henry E. Howland, 
in presenting the application of the Free Cir- 
culating Library, said thatthe directors had been 
in communication with the directors of the New 
York Public Llbrary with 
consolidation and making the Free Library the 
distributing agent of the Public Library. The 
representative of the Aguilar Library also fa- 
vored the suggestion. 


New York P. 1 Cnox, 
Foundations. (Rpt. — Yearending June 30, '99; 
in N.Y. P. L. Bulletin, Oct., p. 381.) dded 
and placed on shelves 34,182 v. (17,188 g 
16,986 pm. (11,848 gifts) ‘The number of 
volumes actually receive: i the year is 
much larger The Ford gift is estimated at 
about 100,000 v. and pm., of which nearly 8000 
have been cataloged and accessioned.” The 
total actual receipts for the year is estimated 
at 55,593 v. and 101,698 pm. ‘‘ The total num- 
ber of volumes on the shelves and av for 
use at the end of June 459,248, of 
pamphlets about 117,000." 

‘*Steady progress has been made inthe re- 

lassification of the library, the subjects of 
French, Italian, Spanish,and Portuguese litera- 
ture, general science, gardening and forestry 
learned societies in part, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and French history, and the anatomical 
and physiological periodicals having been ar- 
ranged, and the books and pamphlets marked 
with the new relative relation marks, and the 
corresponding marks noted in all catalogs.” 
The number of works thus reclassified and 
marked during the year was 24,722 volumes and 
1880 pamphlets. ‘‘ The new classification has 
been so far worked out in the different depart- 
ments ofthe library that the scheme has been 
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| at the Astor building, of which only four vol- 


printed in a provisional form for official use. So 
far as carried out it has been found to work well 
in supplying the wants of readers.” 

During the year there were cataloged 54,769 
volumes and pamphlets, for which pur- 
pose there were written 255,191 cards and 2!,- 
144 slips for the printer, from each which 

ips five printed cards were obtained. At the 
end of June the new index catal i Astor 
reading-room contained 418,615 and 
two reading-rooms 123,- 
cards. The of card i to 


those Lenox 
45 number 

each catalog during the year was 175,61§ for 
the Astor and 72,300 forthe Lenox. 

‘* During the year the number of readers who 
visited the two buildings was 111,038, the Astor 
received 84,977 and the Lenox 26,061. 
rhis an increase ofa little more than 7000 
readers over the preceding year, the increase 
being 3334 at the Astor and 3759 at the Lenox. 
The daily average of was 358 Che 


32,095 
otf 
g inthe 


irds, 


tne 


having 


18 


readers 
| 


total number of volumes and periodicals issued 


to readers in both buildings during the 12 
months, not including the use made of the open 
reference shelves, was 425, Of the 357,- 
06 volumes called for atthe Astor, the largest 
number or 18 per cent, belonged to 
English and American literature ; 63,754, or 18 
per cent., were in applied science ; 67,123, or 16 
per cent., related to economics and social ques- 
tions, and 31,131, org per cent., pertained to the 
literature of continental Europe. The total 
number of volumes given out to readers at the 
Lenox was 67,932, which 12, or per 
related to American history and gene- 


R28 


66,324, 


of 396, 18 
cent., 
alogy.’ 

The open reference shelves in both libraries 
were freely used by a large number of readers. 
‘* Nearly 4500 volumes are on the open shelves 
umes have been reported as missing. At the 
Lenox building only two volumes have been 
reported missing out of about 5000 volumes on 
the open reference shelves in two reading 
rooms. In addition to these losses about 25 
volumes have been mutilated during the year 
by cutting out a leaf or plate. The art gal- 
leries and exhibition rooms at the Lenox build- 
ng had 33,569 visitors during the year. The 
total number of readers in the periodical de- 
partment during the fiscal year was 16,000, there 
being a daily average of over 50. 

Several special departments — Oriental, Slavo- 
nic, Public documents —are noted, are the 
features presented through the bulletin during 
the year. An apprentice class for the instruc- 
tion of assistants has been formed, admission 
being limited to persons having a good high 
school education and some knowledge of mod- 
ern languages. 

In the gifts of the year the Ford collection is 
pre-eminent; its special characteristics are 
briefly noted, and other gifts of importance are 
named. 


as 


New York, Washington Heights F. 1 The 
corner-stone of the new library building was laid 
4. The building isto 
by 


on the afternoon of Oct. 2 
cost $20,000, of which $10,000 was given 
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one person, whose identity has not been se! 


vealed. 
Peoria (/il.) P. 


£. 


the usefulness of the Public Library. 
port of that committee was submitted on Oct. 


10, and after reviewing conditions that tend to 


limit circulation, recommended, 1, ‘‘ That every 


adult resident of the city shall be entitled to the 
privileges of the library by signing an applica- | 


tion for membership, stating name, occupation, 
and residence” ; 2, 
tion of not less than 1rooo volumes be placed in 
the main hall for free access and examination, 
and to be issued for home use ; 3, 
able smaller rooms shall be designated for the 
use of students and others who desire to read 
or consult books whege silence is desired,” 
that the main room shall be free for ordinary 


conversation, and the examination and reading | 


of books placed there; 4, ‘‘ That rooms be set 
apart respectively for men and women, where 


books and periodicals may be taken and read, 


under such restrictions only as good morals, 
good manners, and good taste dictate.” 


Pittsficld, Mass. Berkshire Athenaeum L. A 
library training class was opened on Oct. 15 
with six members. Admission was by competitive 
examination in simple branches of literature, 
current history, and similar subjects, and the 
members are required to give an average ser- 
vice of 20 hours a week to the library for the 


year ending Oct. 15, 1900, with the exception of 


a fortnight’s vacation. No guarantee of em- 
ployment in the library is given, but it is un- 
derstood that vacancies in the staff will be filled 
from members of the training class. The train- 
ing will include an hour a day in class-room, 
where the librarian will give a lecture once a 


week. Two mornings a week lessons in English | 


literature will be given by Miss Harriet Hawes. 


Miss S. C. Nelson will give instruction in hand- | 


writing and printing, and in cataloging, and 
routine work in the various departments of the 
library will also be done. 


St. Joseph ( Mo.) P. L. The co-operation be- 
tween the library and the schools is evidenced 
in the publication by the local board of educa- 
tion of a classed ‘‘ Reading list for school and 
home,” arranged for grades and compiled by 
the library staff. The list contains about 325 
titles, and is intended for free distribution among 
teachers, parents, andchildren. In order tosee 
to what extent library books are used in the 


schools, Mr. Wright has offered three money | 


prizes—one of $2 and two of $1.50 each — 
for the best three letters written between March 
1 and April 1, 1900, about any book or books or 
in the reading list noted, ‘‘ mentioning the book 
found most interesting and the books which 
were of greatest help with school work and les- 
sons.” The $2 prize is offered to pupils of the 
8th grade, the others to those of the 7th and 
6th grades respectively. In mentioning books, 
competitors are to ‘‘ give author, title, and call 
number, and why you like them.” 
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Sometime ago a special | 
committee was appointed by the library board to 
inquire and report upon means of increasing 


The re- 


That a miscellaneous collec- 
‘* That suit- 


so 
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‘* Dewey day” was celebrated at the library 
by an exhibition of two portraits of the admiral 
mounted on a blackboard, with views of the 
battle of Manila and a picture of the flag. The 
board was decorated with stars representing 
the states of the Union. 

A list of books for machinists was printed in 
the local organ of the labor unions, and will be 
be followed from time to time with lists on other 
industrial subjects. 

St. Louts (Mo.) P. L. 


| pared a list of the sets of books to be issued to 
| the schools as supplementary reading. These 
| 


The library has pre- 


include 77 titles, which are supplied in from one 

| to 20 sets, each set including from 25 to 50 
copies. Of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” in three edi- 
tions, there are five sets, 145 copies in all; of 
| ‘* Books for the bairns” there are 700 copies, 
and soon. The books are issued on requisition 
of the principal ; they may be retained for one 
month,and transportation to the nearest delivery 
station is provided by the library. The selec- 
tion has evidently been made with care and 
judgment. 


San Francisco, Cal. lt is stated that plans 
are on foot toward the consolidation of the Mer- 
cantile Library with the library of the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute, for which it is proposed to erect 
a new and thoroughly adequate building. It 
has been understood for some time that the 
affairs of the Mercantile Library were in an 
| unsatisfactory financial condition, and it has 
been unable to keep its equipment up to the 
standard desired. 


FOREIGN 
| CREDLAND, W. R. The Manchester Public Free 
a history and description, and 
guide their Man- 
chester, 1899. 
Mr. Credland, who is deputy chief librarian 
| of the Manchester libraries, has made in this 
volume an interesting contribution to the history 
| of the library movement inGreat Britain. His 
work isa record of library development in Man- 
| chester, through the Public Free Libraries, the 
organization, administration, and character- 
istics of which are described in detail. There 
are sketches of the various librarians, of the 
officials connected with or interested in the 
library's history, abstracts of the speeches de- 
livered at its various anniversaries, a review of 
the work done, so far as this can be measured, 
and interesting descriptions of the various col- 
lections and of the special treasures of the refer- 
ence library. The book is an excellent ex- 
ample of library history and has numerous 
illustrations, giving interior and exterior views, 


Florence, Bibl. Nazionale. The library has 
just been presented by the daughter of Niccold 
Tommaseo with all the manuscripts and letters 
of this eminent scholar, whodied a quarter of a 
century ago. She has added the letters and 
books gathered together by her brother, also 
deceased, with a view to a new edition of Tom- 
maseo’s works. The letters addressed to the 
latter, sometimes accompanied by the replies, 


Libraries : 


to contents and use. 


16 + 282 p. O. 
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number 56,657, and make a rich addition to the 
library's newly founded Archive of Italian Lit- 
erature. Various time limitations are imposed 
by the donor on printing from the mss., though | 
they may be studied. Vieusseux’s important 
letters to Tommaseo match the thousand or 
more letters from Tommaseo already owned 


by the library, and are available at once The | 


Nation. 


Leeds (Eng.) F. P. L. (29th rpt. — year end- 
ing March 25, 99). Added, ref. lib. 2696; 
lending and branch libs. 7927; total 194,177; 
of which 57,428 are in the reference library. 
Issued, ref. lib. 120,585; central lending lib. 
889,481; branch libs. 433,340; visits to news- 
rooms 1,560,000; no. cardholders 27,071. 

**The difficulties which have been experienced 
in obtaining suitable male assistants to fill the 
vacancies in the staff have induced the com- 
mittee to try the experiment of throwing the 
employment open to persons of both sexes. 
Female assistants are now engaged, and they 
have been found suited to the employment.” 


Nottingham(Eng.) F. P. Ls. (Rpt., 1898 -— 99.) | 


Added 3750; total 92,155 (ref. tip. ‘ 
issued 382,130 (fict. 54.6%); attendance 
2,253,211. Elaborate tables are given for the 
accessions, 
library and the 14 branches. There are three 
separate children’s rooms in operation. 


Gifts and Bequests, 





Beaver Falls, Pa. Work is going forward to 
obtain funds for the purchase of a site for the 
library building conditionally offered by An- 
drew Carnegie. It is proposed to issue bonds 
to the amount of $15,000 or $20,000. 


Conneaut, O. Andrew Carnegie has offered 
to give a public library building, to cost $13,000, 
to the town of Conneaut, which is a docking 
centre for the Carnegie iron interests of Pitts- 
burg. 

Duluth, Minn. On Oct. 23 the fact was 
made public that Andrew Carnegie had offered 
to donate $50,000 for a free public library build- 
ing, on condition that the city furnish a site 
and provide for maintenance. 


Emporia, Kan. Early in October Andrew 
Carnegie offered to give to the Emporia College 
as much money as may be required for the 
erection of an adequate library building. The 
gift is made in honor of the memory of John 

Anderson, under whom Mr. Carnegie at one 
time worked, and whose library was given as 
the nucleus of the Emporia College Library. 


Ludlow, Ind. Allen M. Fletcher, of India 
napolis, has offered to build and equip a public 
library for Ludlow as a memorial to his father 
and grandfather. He has purchased a suitable 
site, and the preliminary work of preparing for 
the building has been begun. 


Newark, N. Y. Ata public meeting held on 
Oct. 16 Henry C. Rew agreed to erect upon 
property to be given by him for the purpose a 


circulation, etc., of the central | 


| building. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

subscription basis, the annual fee being $2 per 
| 

i 

| ‘ 

| opened for three days in the week, 


building to be deeded to the trustees of the 

Newark Free Library or to the village trustees, 

under conditions defining its use and care, and 
| to be equipped and maintained by the village. 
The library is to be known as the Rew Library, 
| and will be erected as a memorial to Mr. Rew’'s 
father and mother. It will be designed by 
Charles Frost, of Chicago. 


Newport, R. 1. Redwood L. By the will of the 
late Cornelius V anderbilt the Redwood Library 


| pablic library building to cost $10,000, the 
| 
i 


| receives a bequest of $10,000. 


Newtown (Ct.) 1. A. Ata meeting of the 


| association Oct. 24, Miss Rebecca D. Beach, of 


New Haven, offered to erect a stone library 


| building as a family memorial, provided a site 


be furnished 


Prescott (Ariz.) F. L. Andrew Carnegie has 
offered to give $4000 toward a library building, 
provided an equal sum is raised through local 
effort, 


Sag Harbor (/. /.), 1. A. The will of the 
late Judge C. P. Daly, of New York, contained 


The offer was accepted. 


| a bequest of $10,000 to the Sag Harbor Library 


Association A codicil to the will, however, 
revokes the bequest, ‘‘ as I am satisfied that the 
people of Sag Harbor do not take any interest 
in the establishment of a permanent library in 
that village."’ The library was established about 
I5 years ago, Judge Daly being one of those 
especially interested in its organization, on a 


| year; but it never proved financially independ- 


ent. Until about a year ago it was maintained 
It was then 
then twice 
a week, then for one evening in the week, and 
finally it was closed entirely It is now owned 
and maintained by Joseph Fahys exclusively 
for his employes. 


at a loss, largely by its founders. 


San Diego, Cal. At a meeting of the city 
council, on Oct. 6, formal acceptance was 
made of the offer of $50,000 for a public library, 
made by Andrew Carnegie through Mrs. A. E. 
Horton, of San Diego. An ordinance was 
adopted providing for the sale of certain city 
property, the funds to be devoted to the pur 
chase of a library site. 


Sioux Falls,S. D. On Oct. 3 W. H. Lyon, of 
Sioux Falls, deeded, jointly with his wife, to 
the city a building formerly used by the Uni- 
tarian Church, on condition that it be used for 
acity library. The gift has been formally ac- 
cepted by the city council. 


Tyrone, Pa. It was announced on Oct. 21 
that Andrew Carnegie had offered to give $50,- 
ooo for a public library building for Tyrone, 
provided the city would furnish a site and 
maintain the library at a cost of not less than 
$3000 per year. 


Washington (D.C.), P. lL. On Oct. 9 Andrew 
Carnegie offered to add $50,000 to the sums al 
ready pledged by him toward the new library 
This brings the total amount given 
by him up to $350,000. 
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Librarians. 

BAKER, Miss Ethel, of the New York State 
Library School, 1897-98 and 1899, was married 
Oct. 12 to Mr. Edmund Lathrop Andrews, of 
Chicago. 

Bates, Edward, of the St. Louis Public 
Library, has been appointed librarian of the 
U.S. Treasury Department, Washington. Mr. 
Bates makes the fifth assistant from the St. 
Louis Library who has successfully passed the 
civil service examination and received a gov- 
ernment appointment. His immediate prede- 
cessor was Miss Alice Fichtenkam, now cata- 
loger in the office of Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 

Brown, Arthur N., who was librarian of the 
U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis from 1886 | 
to 1895, has been again appointed to that post, | 
relieving Professor M. Oliver, who has been as- 
signed to the Department of Marine Engineer- 
ing at the Naval Academy. 


CapPEN, Edward, for 25 years librarian of 
the Haverhill (Mass.) Public Library, resigned 
that pesition in October, on the anniversary of 
his 75th birthday, the resignation to take effect 
from Oct. 1. In accepting the resignation, 
andin token of their appreciation for this long 
period of faithful service, the trustees unan® 
mously voted that so long as his connection with 
the library should continue Mr. Capen should 
be known as librarian emeritus — ‘‘a title due 
to one who, after long service and because of 
the fulness of years, relinquishes with honor the 
exacting performance of high public duties.” 
Mr. Capen’s term of service as a librarian dates 
from May 12, 1852, when he was elected the 
first librarian of the Boston Public Library. 
rhis post he filled until December, 1874, when 
he was selected to have charge of the Haverhill 
Library, and Prof. C. C. Jewett, as superinten- 
dent, assumed the headship of the Boston insti- 
tution. Mr. Capen is a life member of the 
American Library Association, having joined 
that body in the year of its organization, 1876. 


Graves, Frank B., assistant librarian of the 
Mechanics’ Institute Library of San Francisco, 
was on Oct. 6 elected librarian of the Alameda 
(Cal.) Free Library. Mr. Graves has been for 
1§ years connected with tht Mechanics’ Institute 
Library, having served as assistant librarian 
for the past five years. He will enter upon his 
new duties on Jan. I. 


HITCHLER, Miss Theresa, formerly head 
cataloger at the New York Free Circulating Li- 
brary, has been appointed head cataloger of 
the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Library. Miss 
Hitchler had been connected for over 13 years 
with the New York library, where in addition to | 
her work as head of the cataloging department 
she had been in charge of the training of assist- 
ants and had developed the apprentice class 
system in use there, while her enthusiasm and 
executive ability were important factors in the 
extension of the library's work. 


Orr, Charles, librarian of the Case Library, 
cK. 





Cleveland, was on Oct. 13 appointed a 





| interests 
| Helen Whitney Kelly, who has acted as assist- 





] 


member of the Ohio State Library Commission, 
succeeding Captain Charles A. Reynolds, who 
has been called to service inthe Philippines. 


Uriey, George Burwell, has been appointed 
assistant in the Watkinson Library, Hartford, 
Ct., succeeding William N. Carlton, now libra- 
rian of Trinity College. Mr. Utley isa grad- 
uate of Brown University, of the class of ‘99, 
and has had experience as assistant in the uni- 
versity library. 


Wuire, Hervey, reference librarian of the 
| John Crerar Library, Chicago, has been obliged 
to sever his connection witn that library on 
account of ill-health. He has been succeeded 
by Henry A. Millis, Ph.D. Mr. White's novel, 
‘* Differences,” recently published by Small, 
Maynard & Co., has had a cordial reception; 
it deals with social questions and conditions, 
evidently the result of the writers’ experience 
and observation during his college settlement 
work. 


WuiTNeY, Miss Ellen Frances, for over 26 
years librarian of the Concord (Mass.) Public 
Library, has resigned that position and has been 
unanimously elected librarian emeritus of the 
institution she has served so long. One year 
ago last April Miss Whitney completed 25 years 
of service, and she was then presented with a 
gold lined bowl from the directors in commem- 
oration of her long service. She has been in 
charge of the library ever since the dedication 
and occupation of the present library building, 
and has been unfailing in her devotion to its 
She has been succeeded by Miss 


ant librarian for some years past. 


Wuirtney, Professor Henry, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Blackstone Memorial 
Library, Branford, Ct. Mr. Whitney was for 
23 years professor of English literature in Beloit 
College, Mich. He is a brother of James L. 
Whitney, of the Boston Public Library, and a 
half-brother of Professor Whitney, of Yale. 


Cataloging and Classification. 


The Boston P. L. Aulletin for October con- 
tains part 2 of the ‘‘ Bibliography of Boston,’ 
begun in the number for February, 1898. Itisa 
full and careful list of maps and views of Bos- 
ton and Boston harbor, 1633-1899, prepared by 
the late J. F. Carret and completed by John 
Murdock. 


The Brooxktyn (4. Y.) P. L. has issued the 
first number of a monthly bulletin, to be de- 
voted to news and notes concerning the library, 
lists of accessions, etc. In addition to record 
of additions the number contains short special 
lists on Spain and Kindergarten. 


Itton (V. ¥.) F. P. L. Finding list supple- 
ment, 1895 to 1899. 54 p. O. 


Four separate author-and-title lists : ‘* juven- 
ile appendix” and ‘‘ adult appendix” for 1895 
respectively, and the same for 1899. 


_ 
- 
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The Lowe tt ( M/ass.) Ciry Liprary has issued 
a reference list on Dante in a two-page folder, 
giving original and English versions of his 
writings, and a selection of the literature relat- 
ing to his work. 


MANCHESTER (£mg.) P. F. Ls. Quarterly re« 


ord, v. 3, no. 2. Books placed in the ref 
erence library from April to June, 1899 
p. 41-66. O. 


The New HAVEN (C¢.) P. L 
its October number begins a fourth series in 
new and greatly improved fashion, as a simple 
classed accession list, without advertising mat- 
ter, clearly printed by linotype. Mr. Stetson 
says that this method of printing has been 
chosen ‘‘not with a view to keeping the slugs 
for future use, as we have found practically no 
saving in that procedure in our experience 
but for the excellence of the typography. In 
its present shape the bulletin is a compact, at- 
tractive publication. 


Pusiic Liprary oF New Souruw WALES, Syd 


ney. Current supplement to the catalogue, 
for the years 1896-98: Reference depart- 
ment. Sydney, 1899. 4 + 648 p. Q. bds. 


The first supplement for 1896 - 97 
in L. J. 23: 593. rhe present volume, which 
follows its predecessor in style and plan, is 
larger by over 200 pages, due, probably in a 
measure, to the apparent increase in analytical 
entries. The form of printing, large type and 
lack of compactness, are also rather wasteful of 
space. In the subject index the omission of 
cross-references, which will be inserted in the 
complete catalog to be issued in 1goo, leads to 
some apparent inconsistencies, which will 
probably be rectified. A curious division is 
that of ‘‘ Tales,” where a ‘‘ General” class is 
followed by country divisions. Under ‘‘Ameri- 
can" tales entry is made only of Bret Harte’s 
*“*Complete works," while ‘‘ Poe's tales” and 
Matthews’ ‘‘ Vignettes of Manhattan™ are 


classed as ‘‘ General”’; in this latter division also | 


Kipling’s ‘Soldier stories” appear, the only 
entry under ‘‘Indian” tales being Burton's 
** Vikram and the vampire.” The classification 
is close, and the analytical entries practically 
index many important periodicals and serial 
publications as well as composite books. 


The SALEM (Mass.) P. L. Bulletin for October 
contains reference lists on Sewerage, Football, 
and J. G. Whittier 


SAN Francisco (Ca/.) F. P. L. Catalogue of 


books in the classes of natural science and 


useful arts. San Francisco, August, 1899 
4+262+106 p. O. 
A classed short-title text, prefaced by a sub 


ject index and followed by an author index 

The SAN Francisco F. P. L. Bulletin for 
October contains a special classed list on Ameri- 
can local history and genealogy. 


The SAN FRANCISCO MECHANICS INSTITUTE 
Bulletin for October covers various phases of 


was noted | 
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South African affairs in short reference lists on 
South Africa, Transvaal, the Boers, Jameson's 


raid, Paul Kruger, and Cecil Rhodes. 


WILMINGTON (De/.) Institute F. L. Classified 


list of seiected books for young people. Re- 
vise 1, 1599 
FUl VA ME 


ing ave supplied by Harvard University 


Beveridge, Albert Jeremiah (The vitality of 
the American constitution); 





Dumas, William Thomas (The golden day 
and miscellaneous poems); 
Gillett, John Henry (A treatise on the law of 


indirect and collateral evidence) 

Lindley, Curtis Holbrook (A treatise on 
American law relating to mines and mineral 
lands); 


Smith, Orlando Jay (A short view of 


questions) 


great 


ihe following are ppiied by the Catai 


ment, iovary of Congress 


gue Depart 


Allen, John Gamailiel ( 
ican history); 
Barnum, Samuel Weed (Romanism as it is 
Bates, Frank A[masa] (Stories of lake, field, 
and forest); 
Benedict, Neal Dow 
River trail, Alaska); 
Burke, John 
early church); 
Chambers, Isaiah Mench (Harold Payson); 
Crawford, Charles Howard (Scenes of earlier 
days in crossing the plains to Oregon) 
Dyer, Henry Page (The divine service: an 
altar manual); 
Everett, Herbert Henry Chilvers, joine author 
ith Lewis, Samuel James (Achievement: a 
book of poems); , 
Fullerton, Anna Martha (Surgical nursing 
Gallagher, Charles Wesley (God revealed; or, 
Nature's best word); 
Greene, Harry Noyes (The tax law of 
York state); 
Hall, Andrew Gustaf (Svenska baptisternas 
historia); 
Hazen, Marshman Williams(The first book of 
word and sentence work); 
Hobbs, Charles Austin 
geometry), 
Keyes, Monroe James (Tourists’ illustrated 
guide-book to Lake Erie and Niagara Falls); 
Klauder, Alexander Laurence Alphonsus 
(Catholic practice at church and at home); 
Kyle, David Braden (A text-book of diseases 
of the nose and throat), 
Lawler, James Joseph (Modern plumbing); 
Levisee, Aaron Burton (Christianity versus 
orthodox theology); 
Loveland, Franklin Olds (A treatise on the 
aw and proceedings in bankruptcy) 
McLaren, Christopher Columbus 


love, and law); 


lopical studies—Amer- 


The Valdes and Copper 


James (Characteristics of the 


New 


(The elements of 


(Liberty, 


Magnusson, Peter Magnus (Great educators); 

Mendes, Henry Pereira (Looking ahead); 

Myler, Larkin Sylvester, comp. (Jewels of 
masonic oratory); 
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Nevin, Robert Peebles (The beautiful river, 
and other poems); 

Roark, Ruric Nevel (Method in education); 

Rodgers, William Champ (A treatise on the 
law of domestic relations); 


Ryan, Frank Jamieson (Protestant miracles); | 


Stevens, James Stacy (Outlines of general 
physics); 

Walbert, Martin Wetzel (The coming battle); 

Ward, Edward Louis Colen (The scrap-book); 

Wilder, Robert Parmelee (Among India’s 
students); 

Williamson, Anna Gertrude Williams [ 4/rs. 
Edwin Thomas Williamson] (In fond remem- 
brance of the old home). 


Bibliografp. 


Biotocy. Ward, H: B. 
investigations. (/# Transactions, Am Micro- 
scopical Society, 1899. v. 20, p. 261 — 304.) 

CARLO ALBERTO, Atng of Sardinia. 
Domenico. Bibliografia Carloalbertina, pel 

cinquantesimo anniversario della morte del 


Re 
studi di storia patria per le antiche provincie 


magnanimo (R. deputazione 


e la Lornbardia). Torino, G. B. Paravia, 
1899. 79 Pp. 4°: 
Cup stupy. Wilson, L: N. Bibliography | 
of child study. Worcester, Mass., Clark 


Univ. Press, [N. Y., G. E. Stechert,] 1898. 
2+s50p.0. 50c. 
Wilson, L: N. Bibliography of child 





study for the year 1898. Worcester, Mass., 


Clark Univ. Press, [N. Y., G. E Stechert,] | 


1899. 26p.0. 25 ¢. 


These two publications give, in convenient | 


pamphlet form, the bibliographies contributed 


serially by Mr. Wilson to the Pedagogical Sems- | 
nary, and they should prove helpful to teachers | 


and others interested in the subject treated. 

The form adopted is an annotated author list, 

followed by a good brief subject index. In the 

first bibliography 641 titles are recorded; in the 

second 333. 

EpucaTion. Wyer, J. I. Recent educational 
bibliography, 1. (/n# School Review, October, 
1899, 7, no. 8, p. 478-482.) 

A classed annotated record of recent educa- 
tional bibliography in various fields, useful as 
a guide to material for selection. 
Evo.uTion. King, H: Churchill. 

bibliography of evolution. 


v. 


A selected 


lege Library bulletin, v. 1. no. 4.) Oberlin, 
O., 1899. 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. Nyrop, K. Grammaire 


historique de la langue francaise.  v. 
Paris, Picard, 1899. 488 p. O. 10 fr. 
Contains an extended bibliography, p. 409- 


454. 
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| GEOGRAPHY. 


Annales de géographie : biblio- 
| graphie de 1898, 8e bibliographie annuelle 
publiée sous la direction de M. L. Rave- 


neau, [etc.] Paris, Armand Colin & Cie., 

[1899.] 304 p. O. 10 fr. 

This eighth issue of the special bibliography 
published annually under the auspices of the 
editors of the Annales de Geographic, MM. Vidal 
de la Blache, Gallois and Le Margerie, main- 
tains the high standard set by its predecessors. 
Its comprehensiveness and valuable critical and 
descriptive annotations make it a most valuable 
guide and authority in its special field The 
present volume follows the general style of for- 
| mer issues, giving a main division geographi- 
| cally classed and subdivided, with full entries, 
each numbered in sequence, and an appendix 
indexing the names of the writers and travellers 
cited and referring to the number of the main 
| entry. M. Raveneau, the editor and compiler- 
| in-chief, has had, as usual, the co-operation of 
some 50 eminent geographers of Europe and 
America in the preparation of the full anno- 
tations. The bibliography includes books, maps, 
and periodical articles of importance. 


Hi. j. 


Reusens, 1899. 


PALEOGRAPHY. Reusens, E. Elements 

| de paléographie. 

| 496 p.O. 25 fr. 
Contains a bibliography of the subject, p. 

468 — 496. 

POPULATION. Weber, A. F. The growth of 
cities in the nineteenth century: a study in 
statistics. N. Y., Macmillan, 1899. 16+495 p. 

*, (Columbia Univ. studies in hist., 

11.) net, $4; pap., 


Louvain, 


8 eco- 


nomics, and public law, v. 

net, $3.50. 

Contains a short bibliography of population, 
p- 476-478. 
RETANA, W. 

(1593 — 1810). 

Rios, 1899. 


E. La imprenta en Filipinas 

Madrid, M. 
280 p. 4°, Io pes. 
J. H. 


descriptive survey of a collection of 


Minuesa de los 


Sport. Slater, Illustrated 
books : 
English illustrative works of a sporting and 
racy character, with an appendix of prints 
relating to sports of the field. N. Y., Scrib- 


8+203 p. 12°. $3. 


THALLIUM. Doan, Martha. Index to the lit- 
erature of thallium, 1861 — 96. 


sporting 


ner, 1899. 


(Smithsonian 
miscellaneous collections, no. 1171, 1899.) 





Anonpms and Psendonpms. 


JosiAH FLYNT, pseud. of Josiah Flynt Wil- 
lard, mot Frank Willard, as previously stated. 
| Frank is only a nickname This is stated on 
i of Mr. Willard’s publishers.— M. 

A. T. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 








ey account of a large increase in the volume of business 

which we are now doing with the libraries of the coun- 
try we have decided to establish a special LIBRARY DE- 
PARTMENT in order to make our services more efficient. 
We invite you to take advantage of our facilities. 

We have the largest miscellaneous book stock in the 
United States, embracing the publications of the various 
publishers, and assure you that our facilities for the proper 
handling of our correspondent’s orders are of the best. We 
promise you the most careful attention and prompt dispatch 
on all business entrusted to us. 

Would be pleased to receive from you a list of books on 
which you desire quotations, and, when possible, will be 
pleased to have you visit us and make use of the facilities of 
our store and library department in making a selection of 
books. Very truly, 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN STEVENS. HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents, 


4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


HIS Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders on by submitting lists for Estimates for goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


IMPORTANT AMERICANA. 


The following books will be forwarded to any 
if any) on receipt of the publication price named 


address free of charge (except Customs Duty, 


B. F. Stevens’s Facsimiles of Manuscripts | ¢ 


thristopher Columbus. His Own Book of 
in European Archives Kelating Amer- 


Privileges, 1502. Photographic Facsimile of 






















fea, 1773-1783, with Descriptions, Editorial Notes, 
Collations, References, Translations, and Copious In- 
dexes. 25 volumes folio, half morocco, gilt tops, $5« 
net. Only 200 sets printed for Subscribers. Specra 
descriptive Prospectus sent on application 


John Cabet, the Discoverer of North 4mer- 
tca, and Sebastian bis Son. A Chapter of the 
Maritime History of England under the Tudors, 140 

By Henry Harrisse. Demy 8vo, buckram, py} 
xi. and sog, with maps and illustrations, $7.so (or of 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York) 


‘ 


1557 


The Discovery of North Ameriea by John 
Cabet. The Alleged Date and Landfall. Also The 
Ship’s Name, the ‘* Matthew,” a Forgery of Chatter 
ton? By Henry Harrisse. Post 8vo, paper wrapper, 
PP. 47, 25 cents 


General Sir William Howe’s Orderly Book 
at Charlestown, Boston, and Halifax, 
June 17, 1775 to Way 26, 1776, to which is 
added the Official Abridgment of General Howe's Cor 
respondence with the English Government during the 
Siege of Boston, and some Military Returns. Now 
first printed from the Original Manuscrip’s, with an 
Historical Introduction by Edward Everett Hale, the 
whole collected and edited by Benjamin Frank 
Stevens. In one volume, royal 8vo, pp. xxi. and 457, 
cloth, gilt top, at $3 nez 


the Manuscript in the Archives of the Foreign Office in 
Paris, now for the first time published, with ee 


text, translation into English, and an Historical Intro- 
duction Limited edition on thick handmade paper, 
Ixvi. and 284, (or of 


foolscap folio, half pigskin, bP 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & ( , New York) 

The Voyage from Lixbon to India, 1505-6. 
Being an Account and Journal by Alpericus Vespuc- 
1 Translated from the contemporary Flemish, and 

Edited with Prologue and Notes, by C. H. ¢ yre, De 

partment of Printed Books (Geographical Section), Brit 

ish Museum. Foolscap 4to, pp. xxvii. and 56, $3.75 set 
copies only printed 


Americus Veaspucctus. A Critical and Document. 
ary Review of Two Recent English Books Concerning 
that Navigator. By Henry Harrisse. Foolscap gto, 
pp. 68, $3 “ef. 250 Copies only printed 


The Camperign to Virginia, 1781. An exact 
Reprint of Six Rare Pamphlets on the Clinton-Corn 
wallis Controversy, with Numerous Important Unpub- 
lished Manuscript Notes by Sir Henry Cumton, K.B 
and the Omitted and Hitherto Unpublished Portions 
f the Letters in their Appendices added from the 
Original Manuscripts. Compiled, Collated, and Edited 
(with Biographical Notices in a Copious Index), by 
RentaMiIn FRANKLIN STEVENS In two vols., royal 8vo, 
Pp. xxix., 507, and 46s, cloth, gilt tops, $6 nef 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 


45 William Street. 
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sroseersonsonsensosoosoosoote og 
Library Department : 

. 

A. C. McCLURG & CO.,} 
——_CHICAGO. ; 





ee LIBRARY DEPARTMENT is devoted exclusively to the requirements of 
PUBLIC, UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE, SCHOOL, ané CLUB LIBRARIES, 
and every endeavor is made to fill all orders completely and promptly and with the 
greatest care. 

Our stock of STANDARD AND POPULAR BOOKS is unusually large and com- 
plete, and we are therefore in an exceptionally good position to meet promptly and satis- 
factorily the wants of libraries. 

We are continually receiving from our agent in London large consignments of FOR- 
EIGN BOOKS—those for Public Libraries being imported free of duty—and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are out of print, or which 
for other reasons are difficult to secure. 

Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us and, when possible, to visit us 
and make use of the facilities of our store and Library Department in making their 
selection of books. 


A. C. MIcCLURG & CO., Chicago. 


Se ee iid 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Librarians and others will do well to communicate with us before placing their 
orders. 

The latest publications of all the leading American and English publishers are 
kept in stock, thereby enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 

Special attention is asked to our facilities for importing books free of duty. 

Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogues and specimen copy of 
Tue Boox BUYER, a many mages devoted to books, authors, and literary a affairs. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. Ltd. 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 


Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, London, Eng., 
Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in ai/ Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books. BINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN. ertodicals 
and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 
Rates. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO List oF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 
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HIGGINS’ === 
PHOTO 
MOUNTER. 


The best adhesive for mounting photographs, maps, engravings, 
posters, etc., and for scrap-book, tissue work, and general use as a sub- 
stitute for mucilage. Fora hundred and one purposes where an adhesive 
is needed a world of satisfaction will be yours if H1GGIns’ PHoro MOUNTE! 
is at your elbow. It is not a Starch or Flour Paste, but a ‘‘ Vegetable 
Glue,” semi-fluid, and always ready for use without preparation. A true 
solution, absolutely uniform and free from lumps, of soft and unctuous 
consistency and pure white color, and never spoils or changes. Spreads very smoothly and 
easily, adheres at once, and dries quickly. Does not warp, cockle, or strike through the mount, 
and warranted not to injure the tone or color of any mount. Unsurpassed for either dry or wet 
mountings. An excellent novel brush (see cut) goes with each jar. 


































SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES, AND STATIONERY. 
A 3-02, jar prepaid by mail for thirty cents, or circulars free from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 


INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., U. 8. A. 


London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 





- A GREAT BARGAIN. - 


265 copies only remain of 
BRUGMANN, Elements of a Comparative Gram- 


mar of the Indo-Germanic Languages, English 
translation, 4 Volumes and Index, complete in 
5 Volumes. Former price, $20.00, now offered 
at the small outlay of 


$7.50 net, cepa 


We are holding the remainder ; no new edition of the English translation 
will be published. 

When reduced to 250 copies, undoubtedly in a very short time, the price 
will again be raised to $12.50. 




















Very respectfully, 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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Books for Libraries. | 


E make a specialty of Library business and offer an efficient and experienced service, prompt- 
est filling of orders, with prices based on our wholesale buying in the chief American 
book market. We have just issued a NEW LIBRARY LIST OF 2500 VOLS., carefully selected 
and classified, a representative, unbiased collection. 
Large libraries will be interested in our Fall and Spring Clearance Catalogs (real bargains, 
overstock of current books). 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., ¥"°'888k5catens, 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


_ G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK: LONDON: 
27 and 29 West 23d Street. ” 24 Bedford Street, Strand. 


LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 


Their Branch House in London ace which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
miss‘on usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books in every depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 























| AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORK 


Wales’ Improved Bookbinding <= °°°°2°"-"""=" 
(Pat. in U. 8., June 7, 1898.) | The Gre at ¢ ompany 


The History of the Hudson’s 





Bay Company... ... + 

Is the strongest system for lacing in 

thereby securing an indestructible tion by Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, 
. -, | present Governor of the Hudson’s Bay 

SPRING BACK. I will warrant od Company. With ro full-page drawings by 

to outwear any other system in USE, | Arthur Heming. In one volume, large 8vo, 

and in order that you may test it I| 541 pages, profusely and handsomely illus- 

will bind one 12mo vol. for your Li- trated. Bound in cloth, gilt top, price $3.00 ; 


brary if you will send postage for its also a limited edition in half red morocco, 
| cloth sides, gilt edges, library style, price 


return. 95.00 
A trial lot is solicited from your | seeetanenesis 
Library. Sent postpaid om receipt of price, b) 


U. S. Royalty Stamps for Sale. | 


nit Th COP CLARK CO. Ltd Publishers, 


J. RUFUS WALES, 
40 Shawmut Ave., MARLBORO’, MASS. 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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Sp WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
In its Various Attractive Bindings it Makes the 


wy, CHOICEST GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS. 


What better, wiser, or more acceptable gift could be made than a copy of the 
International? It is a vast storehouse of valuable information arranged in a 
convenient form for hand, eye, and mind. It is more widely used than any other 
lexicon in the world. It should be in every household. 


We also publish sh Webster's Collegi iate Dictionary w: with a V al- 
uable Pronouncing Glossary of Scottih Words and Phrases, etc. 
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G; & C. MER RIAM CO., Publishers, DF ringfield, M iss., | 











THE HELMAN- TAYLOR CoO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, Art Dealers, 


23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 257 sth Avenue, New York. 





BOOK S.—We are desirous to bid on the lists of Books and Periodicals for your library. Our discounts are liberal 
Our facilities for handling large orders are unexcelled. 


ABT.—Library and School-room Decorations. Picrures anv Casts 


THE CUMULATIVE INDtX.—A complete key to all the leading Periodicals of America and Europe 
No Library is complete without it 


THE ST. NICHOLAS INDEX.—A key to St. Nicholas from Volume I. to 1899. The same plan and ar- 
rangement as the Cumulative Index. 


Send for Circulars of Books, Art Goods, Indexes, Reading Lists, ete. 


THE HELMAN-TAYLOR CO., 23, 25, 27 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 


EM. TEROUEM, 
Paris Agency for American Libraries, 


ESTABLISHED 1877, 
31 Bis BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN 31 Bis 








PARIS. 
French and Continental Books purchased at the lowest | Auction sales orders attended to, also orders for private 
terms | _ libraries offered en dloc before auction. 


Orders carefully executed for out-of-print and new books. | Mr. Em. Terquem, being the appointed agent in Paris of 

Binding for books in constant use a specialty of the firm many libraries, colleges, and universities, can furnish 

Estimates given on application on al! orders. references in almost every city in the United States. 

The * Catalogue de la Librairie Frangaise"’ mailed free | Correspondenceand trial orders solicited. Small or large 
monthly as well as catalogues of second-hand book-| shipments every week either direct or through his 
lealers of every locality. | agent in New Vork. 











aj NEUMANN BROTHERS, 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


Library Bookbinders, 


7 EAST 16th STREET, 
(Telephone Connection) 


Near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 





We make a specialty of the correct arranging and lettering of works in 


foreign languages. 
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H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dill- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. 
Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘* Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A B OC. 





Butterworth, Young Folk’s History of Boston. 
Caine, She is All the World to Me. 

Cameron, Hard Lesson 

Coolidge, Ballads of Romance and History. 
Cooper, Stories of the Woods. 

Davidson, Boy-Joiner 

Dole, Young Folk's History of Russia. 


EVERY LIBRARIAN 
paying any attention to American Revolutionary History 
should subscribe for a copy of 

THE CRISIS OF THE REVOLUTION— 
THE STORY OF ARNOLD AND ANDRE, 








now for the first time collected from all sources and illus- Fiske, Story of Philippines. 
trated with views of all places identified with it. Edition | Forrester, My Hero. , 
limited to aso copies (more than half sold before publica- | Garrett, Suggestions for House Decoration. 
tion). Quarto, about 200 pp. Price, $20 | Bonaeey. Bob of the Sone. ees 
i ° rra Nevada, 
A UNIQUE BOOK. a) eee 
Ree, Dr. Morgan Dix, Recotor of Trinity | Lubbock, so Years of Science 
Church, N. Y¥., saya of it: McConkey, True Stories of American Fathers. 
“TI desire to say how very much gratified I am at re- | Mercer, Bible Characters. 
ceiving it. I have always considered the André incident | McKenzie, Divine Force in Life 
as one of the most interesting and affecting in modern | Matthews, Hundred Years of American Music, 
history. . . Your book has immensely enlarged the | Newcomb, A B C of Finance. 


range of my information, and given me the greatest pos- 


sible pleasure.” Library Association of Portland, Portland, Ore. 


| Burke, Landed Gentry. : 
WILLIAM ABBATT, AuTHoR and Puae.iswen, | Lalor, Cyclopedia of Political Science, etc. 
a8: Fourth Avenue, New York. | Miller, Songs of the Sierras. 
— | Mercantile Liprery. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vittoria Colonna, by 


I will undertake | Elizabeth Farnese, by Armatrong, 
Magazines. ——ee 
‘ SITUATIONS WANTED. 














magazine or review published, at a price 





, ; : ANTE D.— After January by experienced librariaa, 
e , 
per copy depending upon its market value, Ww! now cataloging new library, position as assistant 
or the cost of finding sa if ‘ in large library or librarian in town or village library. 
i g ed not on hand. References. Address H., care Liprary JOURNAL. 
have considerably over 500,000 magazines eR nS agama 
— ~ y 300, sates L IBRARY ‘position wanted by young woman returned 
in stock, and the assortment is as varied | *~* from three years’ university study in Europe; has 
—— | made a specialty of languages, speaks French, German, 
as the production of the periodical press for | and Italian. Hashad several years’ experience in uni- 
versity library. H. M.B., care Liprary Jourwat. 
the last one hundred years. A Business- | 
































like query with list of wants will be met by | SPECIAL NOTICES. 
a prompt and business-like reply. . . . [18R ARY SCIENCE “taught by correspondence. 
Private classes also. Tuaresa Hitrcuier, Y. 


A S CLARK 174 Fulton St., N. Y. City. | Free Circulating Library, 226 West 42d Street, N. Y. 
i (Opposite St. Paul's.) City. 


| RIGHT TO USE MERCANTILE LIBRARY for- 
} 
BOOKS WANTED. ever wil! be sold to highest bidder before Christ- 
mas. Address N. Y. Purcnasinc Excnwancr, 1444 Broad- 
“Columbia University ted | New York. way, New York 
Browning, Appeal! to the Citizens «f Maryland. 181. 
Raymond, The Missouri Question. 18 


>. | 
Greenough. Mrs. G. D. L., Mary Magdalene. U $ GOVERNMENT ” PUBLICATIONS 
Ruskin, The True and Beautiful. N.Y , 1870. 





Symonds, Wine, Woman, and Song. L., 1884. | A SPECIALTY. 
Lemoke & Buechner, 812 Broadway, N. Y. 
north g Edelweiss, English trans . | Largest Stock in Existence. 
ostwick, Margery Daw's Home Confectionery. | 
Brugiere, Good Living. |W. HM. LOWDERMIL K & CO., 


Butterworth, Wonderful Christmas. 1424-6 P Street, Washington, D. C. 











. 
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IS 68 


copies only copies only 
of the of the 
1884-90 volume subject-volume, 1876 


OF THE 


American Catalogue 
REMAIN UNSOLD. 


All other, except the current, volumes are 
out of print, and second-hand “pick-ups” 
cost more than the first-hand price. This 


shows the investment value. 


Price of 1884-1890 volume has been raised 
to $22.50 in sheets, and $25.00 bound in half 
morocco, from the published price of $12.50 and 
$15.00 respectively. 

Copies of the Subject-Volume of the original 
AMERICAN CATALOGUE, 1876, can still be had at 
$12.50 in sheets and $15.00 bound in half morocco, 
until the stock is reduced to 50 copies. 

Of the current volume, 1890-95, most of the 
edition is sold. Buy now at $12.50, sheets; $15.00, 
half morocco, before the price is raised. 

For further information address 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


59 DUANE STREET 
(P. O. Box 943) NEW YORK 
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GUSTAV EB. STECHERT. 


G. E. 


ALFRED HAFNER. 


STECHERT 


is the only Importer in America who employs no Agents, but has his own offices at : 


LONDON : ‘ 
PARIS: ° 
LEIPZIG : ; ; 


2 Star Yard, Carey St., W. C. 


- 76 Rue de Rennes. 
Hospital Str. 10. 


where experienced clerks and assistants attend carefully to the orders from New York. 
That such orders can be filled better, cheaper and quicker and with less 
trouble and work to the Librarian, than if the books were ordered from European 


Agents, a trial order will convince. 





The following is a partial list of our stock of Sets of Periodicals and valuable 
Works, some of which are quite rare (prices upon application) : 


Mueller, K. 0.,and Donaldson, I. W., His- 
to of the Literature of Ancient Greece. 
3 vols. Cloth. London, 1858. 

Neale, Kev. John Mason, History of the 
Moly Eastern Church. ;s vols. Cloth, Lon- 
don, 1850-73. 

Niccolini, Fausto e Felice, Le Case ed 1 Mo- 
numentidi Pompei disegnati e descritti ; 
test Io com moite tavele colorate 138 

arts. Large folio. Napoli, 1854-1897 

o rvatory (The): A Monthly Review ef 
ee at vols. Half morocco. London, 
1878-1 . 

Overstene, Tracts and Other Publications 
on Metallic and Paper Currency. Cloth. 
Loadon, 1857. 

Philosophische Studien, ed. Wundt. Vols. 
1-12. Half morocco. New. 1883-1896. Another Set . 
Vols. t-13. Half morocco. New. 1883-97. 

Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
my of London, from their commence. 
sans 665 to 1800. Abridged. Vols. 1-18. 4to, 

af roan. 


ee, 
Priese d’Avennes, E., Art Arabe d’apres 
les documents du Kaire depuis le 7e 


jJusqu’a la fin du 186 Siecle. « voi. de texte in 
4to, avec 34 planches et beauc. de grav. s. bois, et Atlas 
de 200 planches (la plus grande partie color). 3 vols. 
Gr.-in-folio. Paris, 1877. 

Prisse 4d’ Avennes, Wistcire de PArt Egyp- 
tien d’apres les monuments. « vol. text 
and 2 vols. atlas, folio. Half morocco. Paris, 1878. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, 1852-1864 end 
1871-1891. 3 vols., in boards, 7 in cloth, 19 ia 
half morocco, » in paper; in all, 3: vols. 

Proceedings of the Entomological Society 
ot Philadelphia. Vols. 1-6. 8vo, half morocco, 
1861-1867. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, Session 1868-1895. 

P i and Transactions of the Phil- 
ological fety. Vols. 1-21. Svo, half calf. 
London, 1842-1872. 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological So- 
clety of London. Vols. 1-47 and index. 46 vols. 
Half morocco. London, ea 

Bevue de PHistoire des Religions. Ed. by 
J. Reville et L. Marillier. Vols. 1-34. Full cloth. 
1880-1896. 

Saccardo, P. A., Sylloge Fungorum om- 
niam hucusque cognitoruam. Vol. 1-13. 
Half morocco and appendix, unbound. Berlin, 188- 


' . 

ouliness An Illustrated Journal. Vols. 1-11. 
Cloth. New York, 1883-1888. 

Scudder, &%. H., Catalogue of Scientific 

F Serials, 1633-1876. Cloth. Cambridge, 1879. 

Senior, Nassau Wm.,and Merivale, Her- 
man, Lectures en Political Economy. 
Full leather. London, 1831-1838. 

Shaw, Geo., General Zoology of System- 
atic Watural History. With plates from the first 
Authorities. 28 vote. Incieting generalindex. Royal 
8vo, halfcalf. London, 1800-1826. 





Sitzungsberichte der KR. K. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in len, Mathemat.- 
maturwiss. Classe. Vols. 14-99 and 13 Register 
vols. to vol. 1-100. 8vo, in boards. Wien, 1855-1890. 

Skizzen-Buch, Architectonisches. Parts :- 
sor. Allissued. Folio. Berlin, 1868-1886. 

Studien, Englische: Organ fuer Englische 
Philologie. Herausgeg. von Dr. E. Koelbing. 
Vols. 1-14. 8vo, uncut. eilbronn, 1877-1890. 

Souvenirs du General Jarras, chef d’etat- 
major general de PArmee du Shin, 
1870. Redhalfcloth. Paris, 189s. 

Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 4 
vols. alf leather. 1836-1883. 

Tidjechrift voor naturlijke Geschidenis en 
hystologie. 1:2 vols. Svo, half cloth. Ameter- 
am, 1834-1845. 

Todhunter, I., History of the Theortes of 
Attraction and the Figure of the Earth, 
from the Time of Newton to that of La- 
place. avols. Incloth. London, 1873. 

Transactions of the Geological Society of 
London. Vols 2-6, 2d Series, vols. 1-6. Half mo- 
rocco. London, 1814-1842. 

Transactions of the Geological Society of 
London, st and ad Series. 12 vols. Svo, half 
calf. London, 1811-1856. 

Transactions of the Institution of Civil 
Enmgimeers. Vols. 1-3. 4to,cloth. London, 184s. 
Ueberweg, Dr. F., System of Logic and 
History of Logical Doctrine. ransiated 
from the German by T. M. Lindsay. Cloth. London, 

1871. 

Verlagen en Medeelingen der Koninklijke 
Academic van Wetensch appen Natur- 
kunde. rerecks, 17 vols.; 2¢ reeks, 20 vols.; 3¢ reeks, 
vols. 1-6. Inall,42 vols. 8vo. Amsterdam, 1853-1889. 

Wagnuer’s Jahresbericht ueber die Fort- 
sachritte d. chemischen Technologic. 
Jahrg. 1-34 und a Register zu bd. 1-20. Vols. 1-20, 
8vo, bound in half morocco; rest unbound, Leipzig. 
1856-1889. 

Zeitschrift fuer Bauwesen,. Vols. 31-40. 
uncut. yy Dy 

Zeitschrift fuer Bildende Kunst. Mit dem 
Beiblatt Kunst-Chromik, Herausgeg. von C. 
vy. Luetzow. Vols. 1-18. With many plates and wood- 
cuts. 4to, cloth and unbound. Leipzig, 1866-1882. 

Zeltechrift fuer physikalische Chemie. 
Herausgeg. von Ostwald und VanT. Hoff. Vols. 1-8 
8vo, half morocco. Leipzig, 1887-1891. 

Zeltechrift, elektrotechnische. Herausgeg. 
von Elektrotechnischen Verein, Red. von Zetzsche und 
Uppenhorn. Jahrg.1-12. 4to and folio, balf morocco. 
Berlin, 1880-1891. 

Zeltechrift fuer die gesammiten Naturwis- 
senschaften. Herausgegeben von d. Naturw. Ver- 
eine fuer Sachsen und Thueriagen. Vols. 1-64. Half 
calf. Halle, 1853-9". 

Zoological Journal, Cond. bd Viggzs, Bell, Bove 
field. Kirby, Sowerby, a.0. 5 vols. ith rsx plates, 
mostly colored. Svo, half morocco. London, 1825- 


1835. 


Folio, 


Many of the Sets of Periodicals are in entirely new bindings. 
For other Sets see previous mumbers of Lisnany JouRNAL; or list ef the same will be sent upon application. 





G. BE. STECHERT, o East 16th Street, New York. 





Kay Paintine House, 66-68 Centac Sraccr, New Yorn. 








